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“For the Woman's Journal, 
THE WRECK OF THE STEAMER “PRINCESS 
ALICE.” 


BY J. R. A. 


Go down, fair ship! How soon shall she 
That named thee, share thy fate, 
And pass from earthly dignity 
To joys without a date! 
Go down, fair ship! the tears of all 
Blend with the swelling brine, 
That spreads around its mournful pall, 
To swallow thee and thine! 
Go down, fair form! Thy land may call 
Thee by a royal name; 
But loving are the hearts of all 
That knew thy gentle fame. 
The tender mother-hand, that led 
The well-loved children on, 
The heart that lent to Woman’s weal 
The radiance of her crown. 
The honest thought, the noble mind, 
The face so sweet and grave, 
Like von fair ship, in mem'ry shrined, 
Sink ‘neath the weeping wave. 
Oh, crowns are gay and banners brave, 
And hearts are glad and light; 
But Death’s dark ocean rears its wave, 
And veils them from our sight. 
A mighty mother cannot save 
Her cherished child from doom; 
She yields her to the mightier grave, 
While life is yet abloom. 
Yet happier, is it not, to part, 
While all we love is ours? 
Ere the first blossoms of the heart 
Yield to pale Winter's flowers? 
The bridal wreath, the mother’s crown, 
The gentle sovereign’s sway, 
With sweet obedience she laid down, 
And trod the heavenly way. 
There stars, the household tapers burn 
Of heaven's serener home. 
And there our lovéd ones in turn, 
To claim our kindred come. 
There crowns of holfer happiness 
Await the martyr’s brow, 
There mourners reap the farewell kiss 
That is denied them now. 
0, mother! *Tis not now the seas 
That part thee from thy love. 
*Tis Azrael, mightier than these; 
Then turn thine eyes above! 
0, children! Angel joys await 
The form that late was yours, 
Whose gentle shadow o’er your lives, 
Must fall from far-off shores. 
O, spouse! O nation! Wedded joys 
And gentle state must cease; 
The brightest of poor Earth’s alloys 
Were dim to heavenly peace. 
0,ship! O lady! Fare, farewell. 
*Mid sighs and laurels perished! 
All tender hearts their griefs shall tell 
For the beloved and cherished! 











VOTING FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The little school-girl’s composition on the 
subject of ‘‘Salt” defined salt as ‘“‘something 
that makes things taste badly when there 
isn't any of it in them.” Women interested 
in education in the city of Boston must feel 
by this time that elections for the school 
committee taste badly when the condiment 
of Woman Suffrage is left out. Miss Abby 
May, whose executive qualities are as un- 
questionable as Florence Nightingale’s— 
whose great usefulness on the Boston School 
Committee was a thing undisputed—who, 
when first elected, stood fourth in a list of 

fty-one candidates—has this year failed of 
Te-election. With all due allowance for the 
ups-and-downs of personal popularity, it is 
conceded that this element has here little or 
nothing to do with the result. In the frank 
Words attributed to one of her opponents 





“It was necessary to sacrifice somebody, and 
she, being a woman, had no body of voters 
behind her.” 

The argument is not a new one. It was 
urged by some of the shrewdest political 
managers in Rhode Island, when the ques- 
tion of electing women on school committees 
was up for discussion. ‘It is only a half- 
way measure,” they said. ‘‘Women on the 
school committee have no following to sup- 
port them; they can help nobody politically; 
they can frighten nobody; they have no 
hold on the community except by their per- 
sonal usefulness.” (Except!!) So they said, 
at any rate, and so, in the case of Miss May, 
it has proved. I am apt to be very shy of 
predicting just how women would cast their 
votes; but does any one doubt that, if they 
had voted, Miss May would have been elect- 
ed? It is not therefore true, as commonly 
urged, that their political action would 
merely duplicate the action of their broth- 
ers, their cousins, and their uncles. Here is 
a case where they would probably have 
changed the result, and that for the better. 

It would be worth a great loss to the 
schools of any particular city, if women as 
a whole could learn the moral of this event. 
Some, at least, must be learning it when it 
leads to the following petition: 

Will you kindly circulate this Petition 
that the women of our State, who are so 
deeply interested in the Schools, may have 
a right to be heard on so important a ques- 
tion. 

Please circulate at once.—Sign on this 
side only, and forward by or before Febru- 
ary 1, to ‘ta Committee of the Women’s 
Club and others,” at 20 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 

Women to Vote for School Committees, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Massachusetts: 

We, the undersigned, residents of and 
citizens of Massachusetts, twenty-one years 
of age and upward, respectfully request the 
passage of a law conferring upon women 
the right to vote for members of School 
Committees. 

Look now at the facts. By the U. 8. Ed- 
ucational Report for 1876, there were em- 
ployed in Boston, as teachers of day-schools, 
nearly one thousand (998) women, and one 
hundred and fifty men. The office of the 
school-committee is to appoint and superin- 
tend these teachers. The proportion be 
tween the sexes, among the teachers, is sim- 
ilar throughout Massachusetts; there being 
7650 women and only 1201 men. It is plain 
on all ground that if women have thus large- 
ly the charge of the teaching, they should 
also have a considerable share of the super- 
intendence, and a share in electing those who 
are to superintend. Here is no question of 
competency, because if women know enough 
to do the teaching, they cannot be too igno- 
rant to supervise the teaching or to appoint 
the supervisors. Nor is there any question 
of physical force; that occurs lower down 
in the scale; the teachers may be required 
to whip the pupils; but the committee can 
hardly be called upon to chastise with rods 
the teachers, nor can the voters usually thus 
discipline the school-committee. Because 
women are women, and have the gifts, tastes 
and methods of women, they ought to teach 
school, to be on school committees, and to 
have a vote who shall belong to these bodies. 
All these functions appertain to one and the 
same department, and that one which was 
long since discovered to be especially suited 
to women. 

Jean Paul wisely says that the mother 
usually supplies the commas and semicolons 
for the child’s life; the father providing the 
colons and the periods. Our public schools 
cover the whole range of this system of 
punctuation; and if so, both sexes should 
have ashare in directing it. So strong is 
indeed the argument for this position, that 
it would hardly be disregarded but for the 
fear that it will establish the precedent for 
Woman Suffrage generally. That is to say, 
we shrink from doing what is clearly right, 
to-day, lest we should be led to see some 
new logical necessity of doing right to-mor- 
row. We must accept that risk. Asa 
matter of fact, the proposed step has long 
since been taken in several states of the 
Union, and with no apparent bad effect. 
In some cases men have voted for it as a 
matter of principle; in other cases merely 
to silence the petitions of women; as Mr. 
Secretary Pepys tells us that he bought 
some new finery for his wife, because it was 
“fitting that the poor wench should have 


something wherewith to content her.” 
¢. W. &. 





MRS, CAMPBELL IN LAWRENCE. 


A good sized audience—considering the 
numerous entertainments in the city on the 
same evening—greeted Mrs, Campbell in the 
Central Church on Wednesday evening last, 
to hear her speak on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Campbell is a very pleasant speaker, 





clear, earnest and impressive. She was lis- 
tened to with marked attention throughout 
the entire evening. As she took up and an- 
swered the various objections of the oppo- 
nents of the cause, there was a general look 
and movement of assent throughout the 
audience. 

We trust that her unanswerable arguments 
made many new converts, and also that her 
enthusiasm infused new life and energy in 
the old believers. The ‘‘Lawrence Woman’s 
Club,” through which the services of Mrs. 
Campbell were obtained from the State Suf- 
frage Association, was formed in January 
1874. The Club has but few members, but 
they are earnest and active. They hope to 
have two or three more lectures during the 


season. U. E. M. 
—_-> » —__—__ 
LITTLE SWEETNESS AND LIGHT IN 
MISSOURI, 


EpiTors JoURNAL:—Do you ever descend 
from your high pedestal to publish gossip? 
The mood takes me to send you a gossipy 
letter to-day. Sometimes there comes a 
heavy pressure on the pen, of matter which 
concerns nobody in particular, but a great 
many people in general, and as the pressure 
becomes too heavy to be borne, the pen 
relieves itSelf involuntarily. Such a crisis 
is upon my pen just now. 

I wonder if Dr. Matthew Arnold could 
have lived in Missouri and could stil! have 
taught and maintained his ‘‘sweetness and 
light” theories? That is, we will suppose 
he had made Missouri his home; had taken 
pride in its wonderful resources; had watch- 
ed its transition from a slave State to a 
proud position among the free States; had 
looked on while its principal city had grown 
from an insignificant village to a city of 
half a million souls; had watched, with 
brightening hopes, the advance of a new 
civilization, taking the place of worn-out 
forms and usages. 

Suppose all this, and then imagine the 
whole status changed. Consider the State 
swiftly tending back to barbarism; its best 
citizens silenced, its press subsidized, its 
whole code of laws in bewildering confu- 
sion, its enemies, and those of the govern 
ment of which it forms a part, filling the 
places of power and trust? Contemplating 
such a state of things, would Dr. Arnold 
still insist that the soul should contain itself 
in an atmosphere of saecharine lucidity? 
If so, and if he could himself maintain the 
aforesaid mental conditions under such 
provocations, he would deserve canoniza- 
tion here, and devotion to the seventh heav- 
en bereafter. 

Among these retrograde movements will 
be noticed the attempt to retnact what was 
known as the “‘social evil law,’’ which cre- 
ated so much excitement in St. Louis a few 
years since, and which was repealed by an 
overwhelming majority in the Legislature. 
The satanic element of the City Council has 
succeeded recently in redépening this ques- 
tion by placing it among the Charter 
Amendments, to be voted upon at a special 
election in March. Meanwhile, Dr. Eliot, 
and the women who aided him in opposing 
this measure a few years since, look on 
with dismay, almost helpless to avert the 
coming tide of evil. The injustice of the 
proceeding is apparent, when it is consider- 
ed that the class most vitally concerned in 
this matter, the wives and mothers of St. 
Louis, will have no voice in discussing the 
issue. 

Another movement which almost sur- 
passes belief, is an attempt to revive that 
obsolete barbarity, the whipping-post. This 
effort might be considered as a pleasantry, 
a grim sarcasm upon the degeneracy of the 
times, if the attempt had not already suc- 
ceeded in one or two other States. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the effort is made 
in all sincerity, and may succeed. 

As to politics, the whole State seems to 
have been absorbed in the Democratic par- 
ty. Ifthere are any Republicans they keep 
exceedingly quiet. I have been told that 
the Republicans at Jefferson City hold their 
caucuses in a small upper room; I think it 
was said a bar-room, but of this I will not 
be certain. One wonders how the ranks of 
republicanism have become so thin; but in 
Bible times, when the chosen people failed 
to stand manfully for the right, they were 
delivered over to the will of their enemies. 
Some such fate seems to have overtaken the 
Republican party. Of the five English dai- 
ly newspapers published in St. Louis, four 
are avowedly democratic, and the fifth, the 
only one which makes a pretence of repub- 
licanism, is to day exulting over the fact 
that it has helped to elect to the United 
States Senate the only one of the four or 
five democratic candidates whose record is 
that of a disunionist. Have we not fallen 
upon evil times? 





The friends of good government had high 
hopes of an evening daily which was started 
here not long since. It was sound on all 
social questions. It favored the enfran- 
chisement of women. Its literary quality 
was excellent. It avoided scandal, and the 
unnecessary parading of crime. It bade 
fair to be a paper that one might bring into 
the family circle with safety. But even 
this could not be left us. Somebody, as it 
alleged, wanted to be United States Sena- 
tor, and somebody else was not to be con- 
firmed as postmaster, and our organ was 
needed to effect these objects. This is ru- 
mor, but what we know is, that a re-action- 
ary co-editor has been installed, the politics 
of the paper changed, and as far as social 
wisely progressive topics are concerned, si- 
lence takes the place of open advocacy. 

These are a few of the ills by which un- 
fortunate Missourians are surrounded to 
day. If we add to these the ‘‘hard times,” 
and an arctic winter, would even Dr. Ar- 
nold expect us to possess our souls in pa- 
tience, and to give forth nothing but ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” in the midst of such adver- 
sity ?St.—Louis, Jan. 17, 1879. =x. Y. 2. 
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A WOMAN’S PROFESSORSHIP. 





The undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women, ask leave tu 
submit the following statement: 

Boston University was organized with- 
out discrimination of any kind against wo- 
men. They are already represented in the 
Board of Trustees, in three of the Faculties, 
and in three of the official Boards of Visi- 
tors. Ineach of the colleges and schools 
young women as students have the same 
rights and privileges as young men. No 
college traditions have been formed in which 
they have not had a joint interest. Their 
presence has created an atmosphere and a 
type of manners very different from those 
found in the colleges for men alone. 

During the current year one hundred and 
sixty-five young women have been in attend- 
ance in the University, thirty-nine of whom 
are pursuing classical studies in the College 
of Liberal Arts. This college needs addi- 
tional professors, yet for lack of means the 
Trustees are unable to provide additional 
salaries. The members of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women, appreciating the liberal founda- 
tion of this University, desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to secure the per- 
manent appointment of a woman to a pro- 
fessorship in this department. It is hoped 
that a knowledge of these facts among the 
friends of liberal education will not only 
deepen their interest in the institution, but 
also awaken a hearty desire to aid in the 
endowment of such a professorship. Wo- 
men have given and annually give very large 
sums to the older colleges for men,—and in 
this they do well,—but it should not be for- 

otten that by extending their gifts to this 
Gateusciie they are directly benefiting their 
own sex while equally creating advantages 
for the other. 

If such an endowment is secured, the 
University will be enabled to place at least 
one woman of high culture and character 
in the most important Faculty of the insti- 
tution. It would also be an assurance to 
the women scholars of our day that better 
and broader spheres are opening as fast as 
they fit themselves to fill them,—spheres 
consistent with womanly delicacy and con- 
genial to womanly tastes. By force of the 
example, other colleges and universities in 
this and other countries may be induced to 
bestow upon women similar positions of 
honor and influence. 

The sum required is forty thousand duvl- 
lars. If fifty thousand dollars are raised, a 


; Woman's Lectureship can be established 


with the additional ten thousand dollars, 
and thus a second woman be added to the 
Board of Instruction. 

In response to an inquiry as to the will- 
ingness of the Trustees of the University to 
accept of the trust, the following commu- 
nication has been received: 

‘In case the proposed sum is raised and 
intrusted to this corporation, we hereby en- 

age to establish the desired Professorship 

in the College of Liberal Arts, to appoint 
thereto a suitable woman, to apply the in- 
come of the fund from year to year to her 
support and to that of her successors, who 
shall always be women, and in general to 
secure to the occupant of the Chair every 
official privilege, right, and opportunity en- 
josed by the other professors of the col- 
ege.” 

The committee respectfully request all 
persons interested to contribute according 
to their means to secure this endowment. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Claflin, Newtonville, or to any mem- 
ber of the committee. Letters of business 
or inquiry should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot. 66 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. 

Each member of the committee will glad- 
ly furnish further information. 

Mrs. Wi11aM CLAPLIN, Newtonville, Mass. 

Miss Anne E. Jounson, Bradford. 

Miss Exvizapeta STUART PHE ps, Andover. 

Mas. Tuomas TaLZ0T, Billerica. 

Mrs. Kate GANNETT WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston. 
Mrs. Ricuarp HaLtoweE.y, West Medford. 

Mrs. I. TispaLE Tabor, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. D. 8. (Wood) Hinton continues 
her literary work since her late marriage in 
San Francisco, and is always well paid. 

Mus. Kare Boyp, of San Francisco, has 
filled orders for china sets and tiles painted 
with varieties of the iovely wild flowers of 
California, for Mrs. Chief Justice Field and 
others. 

Mrs. Mary A. Hoven, of Providence, 
R. I., has left $5000 to the Hampton (Va.) 
normal institute, $1000 to the colored or- 
phan shelter at Providence, $500 to the in- 
ternational congress for the prevention of 
crime, and a portrait of Washington to 
Brown University. 

CLARA Barton has returned to Dansville 
Water Cure, foo ill to work. The women 
of America should support Miss Barton in 
her effort to induce our Government to join 
the Red Cross League, the object of which 
is to reduce to a minimum the sufferings 
and horrors of war. 

Miss TayLor, the daughter of William 
Taylor, one of the imprisoned directors of 
the city of Glasgow Bank, recently waited 
on the Lord-Advocate and begged to be al- 
lowed to take her father’s place in prison 
until the trial. Of course her request, 
though kindly listeued to, could not be en- 
tertained. 

THE Princess Vicrorta, of Baden, was 
at her recent confirmation required to write 
a short autobiography and proposed plan of 
life. Among other statements the young 
Princess advanced the following Republican 
theory—that Princes must not conceive 
that they are placed in their high position 
because they have greater rights than other 
human beings, but that they may maintain 
an elevated standard of obligation, and set 
an example of fidelity to duty to the whole 
society of which they are members, 

Mrs. Mary E. Watron, after the search 
for some method of deadening the noise of 
the Metropolitan elevated railroad at New 
York, has discovered a remedy. When Ed- 
ison went West to see the eclipse, she rode 
over the railway and perfected her idea, 
which is simply a continuous box, fourteen 
inches wide and eight deep, in which to 
make areal bed and ballast for the rail. 
She puts in first a layer of tar, then cotton, 
then gravel, coated over with asphalt to 
keep out the water. She has got her patent, 
and it has been adopted by the road, having 
been on trial sinee October. Mrs. Walton 
is of a mechanical turn of mind, and has 
other patents. 

Miss Hosmer, in a letter toa friend in 
this city, expresses, though with extreme 
good nature and womanly kindness, her 
amazement at the pretensions put forward 
by Mr. Chapman toa share in the invention 
of her new motor. She cites Mr.,\Chapman’s 
own words and conduct while abroad, to 
show that nothing was less to have been, 
expected of him by her, but as she is pre- 
paring a thorough and careful statement of 
the whole case, she very properly declines. 
to deal with it at all until that statement is. 
ready for publication. Tothis we may add 
that, under the judicious advice of Mr. W. 
W. Story, Miss Hosmer long ago took steps 
of a nature to make it impossible for any 
person to interfere successfully with. her 
claims to the credit of this discovery, which 
she believes herself and which her friends 
believe Ler to have compassed. 


Anna Dickinson, since her theatrical 
experience of last season, has been devoting 
herself, it is said, to the study of Freneh 
history, in which she has already become 
interested to an unusual degree, and, at the 
solicitation of friends, has consented to ap- 
pear again on the lecture platform, and 
give, in a series of lectures, the result of her 
studies. Miss Dickinson is said to have 
consented to this arrangement with reluc- 
tance, fearing it might be supposed that she 
had given up her intention to follow the 
stage. Her lectures will be delivered in 
only the largest cities, beginning in New 
York, and her subjects for the series of 
which will include four lectures, will be 
“Joan of Arc,” ‘Henry IV.,” “Voltaire,” 
and ‘“‘Danton.’’ She will be under the man- 
agement of the American Literary Bureau. 
Miss Dickinson attributes her ill-fortune 
theatrically to the treatment she received at, 
the hands of the New York critics, and she 
has determined to wait for an auspicious 
time, and then to tread the boards again 
in characters of her own creation. Miss 
Dickinson is said to be in excellent spirits, 
is finishing two plays on which she has been 
engaged for some time, and is constantly 
urged to return to the platform, but is 
physically unable to drive about the coun- 
try to fill lecture engagements of one night 
in a place. 
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POETRY. 


" SCIENCE AND LOVE-MAKING. 
BY E. B. DUFFEY. 


A book of science held hein his hand, 
About development and evolution, 
And while he read shé tried to understand, 
Though somehow al! her thoughts were in confu- 
sion. 
But he explained the book and made it clear; 
He was a master-hand at explanation; 
It was indeed a privilege to hear 
Him give the subject deep investigation. 
Her sisters lietened, too; but still she knew, 
Or rather felt, that he for her was reading; 
And so more interested still she grew, 
His every thought and every accent heeding. 
Her sisters went and left the two alone— 
A privacy in truth he had been seeking; 
He still read on—unaltered was his tone— 
Although his eyes were other language speaking. 
They talked of beds of chalk and fossil bones; 
They glibly named the geologic ages, 
And traced the various markings of the stones, 
Which seemed to note creation’s different stages. 
They talked of lias, coal and oolite, 
And of that still remoter age Laurentian: 
Of coral, zoophyte and trilobite, 
And all those things too numerous to mention. 
They spoke of creatures with jaw-breaking names— 
Of Labyrinthodous and Ichtbyosaari, 
And Ramphorynchi, too, whose crumbling frames 
Had shown themselves in many a far-off quarry. 
And while they talked together calm and grave, 
Her eyes drooped down, her fingers, only, viewing; 
At last in his a hurried glance they gave-- 
Done was the mischief!—done, past all undoing! 
The book fell down, forgotten, on the floor, 
He sought her side, and clasped her fingers slen- 
der; 
I’m sure they talked of bones and rocks no more— 
His language was by far too soft and tender, 
And when at last her sisters came again, 
He still sat by her side, nor thought of moving; 
They asked her if she ‘‘anderstood the train 
Of argument, and what he had been proving?” 
She shyly smiled, and looked down on the floor, 
And blushed a little, on his shoulder leaning; 
“Yes, I have learned what I ne’er knew before” — 
Then glanced at him to point her happy meaning. 
— Vineland Daily Times. 
—eoo—__—- 


A HEART CRY. 


Little tost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 
Here is the place where your head should be; 
Here is the bosom waiting for you! 
Let me but feel again on my breast 
The velvet touch of your tiny hand; 
Your rose-leaf lips to my own close prest, 
My cheek by your balmy breathings fanned. 
See here; I shut tight my weary eyes, 
As thousands of times I’ve done in play. 
When I unclose them in soft surprise, 
Ring out a laugh in your sweet old way! 
Come to me, come to me, precious one! 
Iam so heart-sick and sad and lorn; 
Naked as nature without the sun, 
Now thatthe light of my life has gone. 
You sleep in the churchyard all alone, 
No one to watch by your narrow bed; 
The wind o'er your tender body blown, 
And night-dews dripped on your baby-head, 
No! Inthe luminous fields above 
Angels another new star have set; 
They may eurround you with ceaseless love, 
Shield you from sorrow and sinning—yet 
Heaven cannot need you so much asIt 
Legions of cherubs it had before, 
Baby, my baby, why did you die? 
Come to you mother, my own, once more! 
Little lost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 
Here is the place where your head should be; 
Here on the bosom waiting for you! 
—Exchange. 








> 
THE FIRST SNOW FALL. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 





The snow has begun in the gloaming 
And busily all the night, 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
Every pine and fir and hemlock, 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was fringed inch deep with pearl. 
From sheds new roofed with Carrara, 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to swansdown— 
And still flattered down the snow, 
1 stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of thesky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 
| thought of a mound insweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood, 
low the flakes were folding it gently, 
Ae did robins the babes in the wood, 
~— Erchange. 





- e de — 
GOD CARETH, 


Somcthing round which it may twine 
God gives every little vine. 
Some little nook or sunny bower 
God gives every little flower. 
Some green bough and mossy sward 
God gives every little bird. 
Night and day, at home, abroad, 
Little ones are safe with God. 

— Exchange. 














Yor the Woman's Journal. 
HOW MRS. LEE CARRIED 
THE PURSE. 


BY MRS. D. C. TOMLINSON. 


It was at dinner on Monday that Mr. 
Lee announced to his wife that on Wednes- 
day morning they would start for the Cen- 
tennial. Mrs. Lee looked up placidly and 
replied that she would he ready; and at 
8:30 a.m. on Wednesday they were waiting 
at the depot for the Philadelphia train. 

You will infer at once that this little lady 
did not have two or three Saratoga trunks 
to pack; but, doubtless, most of my fash- 
ionable lady readers will say: 

“Well, one large trunk might do for atrip 
of ten or twelve days; and no doubt Mrs. 
Lee had been preparing for this trip for a 





month or two, and had everything in readi- 
ness to start on short notice.” 

Wrong, quite wrong. It is true that they 
had planned from the opening of the Expo- 
sition, to visit it sometime during the sum- 
mer. But Mrs. Lee at that time was an in- 
valid, and her physician ordered her to the 
mountains, where she had been drinking 
invigorating draughts from the pure moun- 
tain air, and had only returned to her home 
a few days previous. Mr. Lee was the ju- 
nior partner in a large mercantile house, 
and, with becoming propriety, had waited 
until the senior members had taken their 
vacations, and it was now the last of Au- 
gust. The weather, which had been intol- 
erable through July and the first of that 
month, was just then delightful. Therefore 
they both agreed that it was just the time 
to start; and so, on one day’s notice, Mrs. 
Lee was ready, but, *‘Tell it not in Gath,” 
she went to the Centennial without even 
one trunk. She had travelled somewhat 
before, and had learned that baggage was 
the one great nuisance of travelers; and 
being well-supplied with commonsense 
(which some wise body tells us is the most 


uncommon of all the senses), and being an: 


independent individual, who takes the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, she decided to get all the 
enjoyment and as few of the discomforts of 
the journey as possible. So we see her at 
the train, arrayed in English walking hat 
and alinen ulster, covering a short grey 
travelling suit, (remember this was before 
short street suits were dla mode) with strong 
kid boots, gauntlet gloves, and a silk um- 
brella in a patent leather case, The bag- 
gage consisted of two Russia leather travel- 
ling bags, containing changes of linen, 
plenty of hose and handkerchies, toilet ar- 
rangements, and a bottle of Jamaica Ginger. 
Of couse she was provided with a fan, and 
thus armed aud equipped they started. 

But we were go‘ng to tell about Mrs. Lee 
carying the purse. We have remarked 
previously, that she had been all summer at 
the mountains, and had consequently been 
obliged to buy her own railroad tickets, pay 
her own bills, and in short, do entirely with- 
out her natural protector. And, if thetruth 
must be told, she had rather enjoyed it. 
Not that Mr. Lee was by any means a tyrant. 
But, like most men, and some very good and 
devoted husbands, he felt that it was his 
divine right to carry the purse, and when 
his wife needed money, to give it to her. 
Of course it had never occurred to him that 
this procedure might make her feel as if 
she were ‘‘a pensioner on his bounty,” but 
nevertheless it did. 

Mrs. Lee was not at all the ideal strong- 
minded woman. She had married very 
young, and being ambitious to assist in 
every way possible to secure a competency, 
had refused to keep help. Thus by her econ- 
omy and ‘‘faculty” in management, she had 
contributed quite as much as her husband 
to the snug little sum inthe bank, But she 
had never for one moment thought of claim. 
ing a penny of their joint earnings! And 
when Professor Seymour asked the privilege 
of boarding with them, in their delightful, 
cosy, well-ordered home, she cheerfully as- 
sented and passed over the $5.00 a week for 
his board to her husband. It is true she 
had been thinking, of late, much on the 
subject of “rights” and Woman’s sphere in 
the world, and from her own brain had 
evolved the theory of ‘equal rights” and a 
larger sphere for Woman. At that time she 
had never attended a Suffrage Convention, 
or seen a copy of the Woman’s Journat, 
or had heard the subject discussed by any 
one competent to instruct her. For she 
was a country girl, and until her marriage, 
had never lived in a city. But, recently, 
a friend had pursuaded her to take the Jour- 
NAL, and she unexpectedly found herself in 
sympathy with a very large class 

But we have digressed, and will return to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee waiting in the depot for 
the train. Mr. Lee had bought his tickets 
for the round trip, and as he was putting 
them in his portmonnaie, Mrs, Lee said play- 
fully: ‘You had better let me take charge 
of that.” Thinking it a whim or caprice of 
the moment, he passed it over, and she 
quietly pocketed it 

They had very little occasion for money 
that day, excepting when the train boys 
passed through with fruit. Peaches were 
in their glory, and finer ones never grew 
than that Centennial year. Mr. Lee hada 
weakness for fruit, and was inclined to in- 
dulge very freely, but Mrs. Lee reminded 
him that if peaches were plenty, ‘‘money 
did not grow on every bush,” and that he 
must not spend it quite so prodigally. Ar- 
riving at Philadelphia they proceeded at 
once to their boarding-place. The next 
morning, before starting out, Mr. Lee sug- 
gested that the pocket-book should change 
hands, but his wife reminded him that 
pick-pockets were abundant, and that, as 
she had the safest place to carry it she 
had better retain it. He acquiesced, but 
said he must have something for lunch and 
incidentals, as they might possibly get sep- 
arated She handed him fifty cents for en- 
trance fee and fifty more for lunch. He 
looked surprised, and wanted to know if 
that was all she proposed to hand him? 
Didn’t she suppose he might want to buy 
some views of the buildings, 07 make some 
— purchases? Mrs. Leesaid very grave- 

y: 





“It would no doubt be pleasant to make 
these purchases, my dear, but you must re- 
member that times are hard and we cannot 
buy everything we see.” 

He had a vivid recollection of having re- 
peated this same thing to his wife a thou- 
sand times (or less), and so, laughing a lit 
tle, he did not ins:st on any more. 

The second morning, before starting, he 
told Mrs. Lee decidedly that he was not 
going to be scrimped as he had been the 
day before. He complained that he had 
not had balf enough lunch, and besides he 
intended to take home some souvenirs of 
the Centennial. She told him she was sor- 
ry tosee such a tendency to spend money. 
He must remember that if they wanted to 
save anything he must economize, and very 
reluctantly handed him five dollars. The 
next morning, when he applied for his ‘‘al- 
lowance,” she asked him ia astonishment, 
‘‘What he had done with all that money 
she had given him the morning previous?” 
She doled out to him as little as possible, 
and, during the ten days they were there, 
she took occasion to repeat all the lessons 
on extravagance and the necessity of econ- 
omy that he had given her during their short 
married life. 

Mr. Lee is a sensible man, and this very 
literal way of turning the tables, was a les- 
son by which he profited. He began to 
think he should not enjoy such a state of 
things continually, and consequently, Mrs. 
Lee might not relish it. There is now a 
new order of things in which both partners 
of the matrimonial firm share equally 
Mrs. Lee declares that besides all the won- 
derful experiences of the Exposition, she 
never enjoyed a trip so mach in her life. 

Akron, 0. 

———-@@o— 

For the Woman's Journal. 

“LULIE’S MARRIED LIFE,” 





“Seventeen; it is hard!” said a pretty 
young girl of that age, with light, golden 
hair, and soft brown eyes, as she put her 
little dimpled hand out for some more silk, 
to finish her elegant embroidery, ‘‘Oh! how 
I hate life, although I am rich, and young, 
and have only been married one month; 
how I hate it, and the manI have to live 
with!” 

How many a woman thinks the same 
thing every day, but does not say it. 

“Paris, why could we not have stayed 
where we were?” asshe said this, ayoung 
lady came into the room with a cup of tea 
in her hand. 

‘My darling little Lulie,” she said, ‘‘Are 
you not almost dead with hunger? But 
what is the matter? have you been crying?” 

“Crying,” said Lulie, ‘No, no, I have too 
much sorrow to cry; remember, Jennie, a 
woman—for I am a woman now—does not 
always need to cry when she has sorrow,” 

“Lulie, Lulie, darling; I meant nothing; 
but come, drink this eup of tea and tell me 
what is the matter?” 

“I do not want the tea dear; but what I 
do want, is love; O! give me love! Yes, I 
was a fool; I might have known that he 
married me for my money. God help me!” 
and leaning her fair head on Jennie’s breast, 
the teurs came at last to help her.” 

“Jennie, she said at last, I will tell you 
all; yes, but I have known you for three 
weeks, you are the best friend I have.” 

“Except your husband,” said Jennie, 
with a sidelong glance. 

Lulie’s pale face became suddenly very 
red, as she answered in a low tone; ‘‘It is 
about him, I am going to tell you! Jennie, 
five months ago I was the happiest girl 
alive. I was in school, learning everything, 
from Latin to cooking, for my dear mother 
was no fool, and I not only learned French 
and all that, but I learned how to make 
bread, and how to iron my own collars. 

“I came out of school, home to my moth- 
er; but, Jennie, I one day saw aman whom 
1 liked. Oh! he soon became to me all in 
ail, and in two months I loved him witha 
love that words cannot express. His father 
was an old friend of my father’s; they were 
not very rich, and you know that we are; 
so one evening he asked me to be his wife, 
and I thought it was the loveliest time in all 
my life, and so we married. One week 
ago, as I was going past his room, I heard 
him say, ‘Love, love her, Marie, have you 
no feeling? I think her pretty, and she is 
rich, but would to God, I had not married 
her!’ I could wait for no more; I was like 
one dead; he, the manI loved, hated me; 
he loved another. 

‘Jennie, it was too much; his words are 
branded on my brain, and I keep saying 
them over and over again; but, above all, 
Jennie, what I cannot bear is to see him 
come in and kiss me, saying things which 
he pretends come from his heart and soul: 
I cannot, and I will not bear it.” 

She stopped, out of breath, and once 
more laid her head, her prettily shaped head, 
on her newly-found friend's breast, but this 
time the tears did not come, but her fair 
face grew strangely white, as she said, or 
rather panted; ‘‘How could he be so cruel? 
Iam only achild, and why was I rich? it 
was not my fault; why did I love him? and 
now that I know he hates me, why do I 
love him still? 

Jennie said nothing. What could she 
say? Five, ten minutes passed, and still 
neither spoke; they heard a man’s step in 





the next room, and Jennie, glancing down 
on her friend’s face, thought for one second 
that Lulie had gone to another world, aud 
as she went to touch the bell, Arther Emer 
son, Lulie’s husband came in. Straight he 
went to his wife’s side, and said, bending 
over her.” 

‘‘Dearest, what is the matter?” To the 
great relief of Jennie, she raised her lovely 
brown eyes to his and smiled, but, in an in- 
stant, she was on her feet; the smile was 
gone, and she stood before him, 

“Darling, what is the matter?” he said 
again in a husky voice. 

But her little heart gave a thump, she 
trembled all over; and he is just in time to 
catch her, as she falls insensible in his arms. 

* ® * * * 

Two months have passed away, and we 
find Lulie and Arthur at home in America; 
they have a beautiful house in D——It is 
six in the morning, and we see a little figure 
trip down the steps of the ivy-covered ver- 
anda, dressed in white, with light blue 
bows. It is Lutie; her beautiful hair she has 
let fall down to her knees, and in the sun it 
shimmers like gold. Who is it we see with 
her? Itisour Jennie. We will listen to 
what Lulie is saying—‘‘So my sweet Jennie 
has come back to me;” and they go on talk- 
ing very gaily. 

All at once Arthur came to meet them. 
‘‘Why, Miss Eaton, Iam very glad to see 
you, but I did not know”—he stopped and 
thought—‘‘No I will not tell her, I did not 
know that she was coming.” 

“By what train did you come?” 

‘By the half past five train,” said Jennie. 
They all walked in to dinner, but Jennie 
saw that Lulie did not once look at her hus 
band, and poor Jennie had to do all the 
talking. 

The next day, as Jennie was writing in 
her room, she heard Lulie say to her hus- 
band: ‘“‘She shall stay, if 1 want her to.” 
Arthur’s loud voice is heard saying: ‘You 
know Lulie that you were never the same 
after you met that girl in Paris.” 

‘Nor you,” said his wife, ‘‘since you left 
Marie.” 

Jennie would have given much, to have 
seen his face then, but she remembered that 
she was not to hear, so she went down stairs. 

But as we, dear readers, can hear, let us 
look into the room. 

Lulie is seated in an armchair, with her 
pretty face leaning on her hand, while her 
husband is standing before her; his face 
grows dark red, as he says: 

“Marie! Who is Marie?” 

Lulie’s face grows white, as she says: ‘“‘Do 
not deny the girl; I know that you know 
her, and what is more that you love her.” 

Her husband sinks back into his chair as 
he says; ‘‘Lulie, 1 do not know who you 
mean!” 

Her eyes flash fire: ‘‘Would to God I had 
never been alive to hear my husband lie to 
me!” 

Saying this, she glides to the door, but as 
she passes him, he clutches her dress, saying: 

‘‘Let me never hear you say Marie again; 
I forbid it.” 

Lulie looks at him with her beautiful eyes, 
saying: 

‘*No one has any control over my speech 
but myself,” 

“You promised to obey me!” he said 
shrugging his shoulders, and once more she 
looks in his eyes. 

‘Yes, 1 promised to obey a man that 1 
loved and that loved me, and not ‘another.’”’ 

‘‘Lulie, what do you mean?” 

“Marie!” she answers. ; 

‘Lulie, I know no such person. Why 
will you not believe me?” 

“I would gladly, but—‘Love, love her? O 
Marie, have you no feeling? I think her 
pretty, and she is rich, but would to God I 
had not married her!’” Then she went to 
her room unarrested this time; she threw her- 
s2lf down on her bed, and remained so qui- 
et, that when Jennie came in an hour after- 
wards, she thought she was asleep, Jennie 
bent over and kissed her, saying: 

‘God bless you, Lulie, and in some future 
time may you be happy.” Lulie smiled; 
then, putting her arms about her friend’s 
neck, she said: ‘No Jennie, I do not de- 
serve to be happy.” 

“Why?” said Jennie. 
. ‘“Because I hate life, and I want to leave 
~~ 

“Hush!” said Jennie. 

“No, I will not hush; I wish God would 
take me to himself; surely I have been pun- 
ished enough for any sin I may have com- 
mitted.” 

But before Jennie had time to answer, a 
loud voice was heard calling: 

*‘Lulie, Lulie, come down here!” 

But Lulie does not stir, except to hide 
her pale face in her pillows; her husband 
came tp stairs, and Jennie shrank into a 
corner. 

“‘Lulie, why do you not answer when one 
calls you?” but Lulie did not look up until 
he came nearer to her; then she sprang up, 
and looking on the face she once loved so 
much she said: ‘What do you want?” 

“Want!” and he banged his fist down on 
the table, but, seeing Jennie, he went out; 
his wife looked for one minute at her friend 
and then followed her husband. 

‘Arthur, Arthur,” she said, in her sweet 
low voice, ‘‘What do you want?” For one 
moment, all the love he ever had for her, 





came back to him, and, taking her in his 
arms, hesaid: ‘My poor, poor Lulie!” 

Has she gained his heart once more? §). 
lifted her lovely rosebud mouth to his, but 
putting her gently on her fect, he ran doy L 
stairs. 

No Lulie, try no more, he has no heart 

& * * a + . 

Another two month’s have passed, andj 
still that cold distance continues between 
husband and wife. As the clock struck 
three in the morning, ‘Fire” rang through 
the house and Jennie tried to open her 
friend’s door, but it was in vain; already the 
fire had reached her and Jennie was taken 
away from the door in the arms of her fq. 
ther, 

Meanwhile poor little Lulie, ran to her 
husband's room, and with all her might 
tried to wake him; but the smoke had 
nearly suffocated him, and he was almost 
dead. 

Quick as thought, she pulled’ him alony 
the floor to the window, where, she “thank- 
ed God,” some one had put a ladder. With 
all the strength of a man coming to her, she 
took up the senseless form by her side ip 
her arms, and bore him down the ladder to 
the ground; then, with one great effort, she 
leaned over him, and with long lingering 
kiss, fell dead by his side of a ruptured 
blood vessel. 

It was ‘‘an affection of the heart.” 

oe- 


CONSISTENCY IS A JEWEL, 





Woman is said to be ‘‘the weaker vesse}.” 
those men who believe this, should consider 
themselves as the guardians of the weak. 
but too many who are opposed to the Wo- 
man’s movement and who will argue that 
Woman is every way inferior to Man, yet 
act at the same time, as if she was to be the 
guardian of their sister and not they of hers 

Society also, which recognizes the man as 
the head, still pursues the same course, and 
the poor victim is crushed while the victim. 
izeris received and petted in the best socie 
ty, and our fairest, best and noblest women 
give him the hand of fellowship and love. 

I have even known women who claimed 
to be Women’s Rights women; yet who 
would draw their skirts away from a fallen 
sister, and at the same time associate with 
her seducer. I have known these same wo- 
men make favorites and friends of men who 
had not only led innocent and simple girls 
astray, but who had abused and deserted 
noble and virtuous wives. 

These things ought not to be; there is no 
consistency in such conduct, and behavior 
like this weakens the Woman's cause. Never 
till Woman rises in her might, and standson 
the side of her injured and down-trodden 
sister will the Woman's cause progress as it 
should, 

Man’s union is his strength, and women 
must unite if they would work out for their 
sex a recognized and independent position. 

Pare Davigs, City Missionary. 
oe 


IS IT JUST? 





In a recent daily paper, our attention 
was drawn to an account of two Congress 
men engaged in a drunken broil. One was 
fatally injured, As if the fact that both 
were intoxicated was not enough to cause 
so sad a result, the reporter adds: “Ther: 
was a woman in the scrape.” 

How often we see, in connection with 
criminal accounts, these expressions: ‘A 
woman at the bottom of it.” ‘As usual,” 
a woman in the case,” ‘‘All for a woman,’ 
and others of like import! 

A sensational reporter knows what lau 
guage attracts a very large class of newspa 
per readers, and oftentimes uses it unjustly 
He tickles the curiosity of low-minded pew 
ple, excites gossip, and makes the sale of 
future papers sure. Finf&ncially, he may 
be a success. Moraliy, he is a curse. 

It is not strange that, in a world where 
men and women mingle together at all 
times and places, men and women should 
sometimes have trouble. It would be 
strange if the errors and crimes of men 
were all committed between man and man, 
and likewise of women. This sentiment, 
so oftcn forced upon our sight, is in the 
majority of cases unjust and uncalled for 
It is a libel upon womankind. One might 
almost gain the idea from it that Woman 
was at the foundation of all evil. 

How are ‘‘women at the bottom of it?’ 
In the case of the Congressmen, these meri 
were robbed of their reason by strong drink, 
which was the chief cause of the trouble 
How much did a woman have to do with 
that matter? If these men had been true 
to the work they are appointed to do, which 
should be to improve and purify the laws 
of their own State and nation, they would 
not add their namesto the list of drunkards 
peither would they encourage in more ways 
than one the keepers of disreputable houses, 
bringing shame on the nation and misery 
to their own homes, ‘ 

We are of the opinion that if a woman 
had been directly connected with this affair, 
the reporter would not have hesitated to 
throw out more than a single sentence, 
which does not really assert, but leads one 
to infer more than actually occurred. Isa 
paper justified in giving false impressions? 
We do not claim that women are angels, 
or incapable of wrong, but we do ask for 
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es 
hands hold so largely. the power of the 
ress, would do well to hesitate before cast- 
ag reproach upon the whole sex because of 
1e wrongs of a few. All we ask is simple 
‘ystice. Before the law, before the press, 
yefore all, we want womankind treated as 
civilly, as justly, as are the “stronger sex.” 
L. M. T 
eo -—_—__—_——_ 


THE PHILOSOPHY UF BREAD. 


et 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—I remark in one of 

your issues, & letter from a lady in this State 
»n a subject more vital than the exercise of 
the ballot, or the forms of government which 
serve the eternal knave to fleece the eternal 
dupe. Her theme is “Bread,” and I was 
rather surprised that you should have al- 
iowed her statement of the difficulty of se- 
curing excellence to pass without a hint at 
practical solutions. 
' Good bread is pre-eminently Woman's 
right and duty, a cement of domestic at-one- 
ment, a symbol of integrity. The obstacles 
encountered by the overworked house wife 
apply mainly to fermented yeast-bread, and 
may still be valid against the nice French 
pread lightened only with much labor and 
time. We may avoid the prolonged attention 
which these forms of bread exact, and yet 
secure their vivifying principle—carbonic 
acid gas,—by the process of effervescence, 
without the generation of spores, that micro 
scopic vegetation which baffles the digestive 
power of many dyspeptics, and which stale- 
ness increases, although it obviates tough- 
ness. Bread, the lightness of which results 
from effervescence, is tender and digestible 
even while warm, and also keeps longer 
than yeast bread, without staleness. Of such 
yread, including muffins, the principle is 
in equilibrium between acids and alkalies. 
The alkaline base generally employed, is 
hi-carbonate of soda, but carbonates of po- 
tassa and of ammonia have also been em- 
ployed. The former is used under the name 
f saleratus, which on account of its abuse, 
should rather be spelled sceleratus, i.e., the 
accursed. Ammoniais a vile substitute for 
eggs in the cake of third-class bakers. 

I observe at country houses, and even at 
public houses, in the most respectable villages 
f New England, a lamentable ignorance of 
this principle of equilibrium, or in other 
words, of the need to balance the basic alkali 
by anacid; in default of which the bread is an 
offense against palate and stomach, Even the 
nose often enters its protest. This is bread- 
murder, a crime which heterodox persons 
may tell me the decalogue has forgotten to 
ban. It is none the less heinous on that ac 
count, but if even ‘‘the letter which killeth”’ 
says: ‘Thou shall not kill;” what odds does it 
make, whether thou killest with the weap 
ons of war or with poisons? or among poi- 
sons, with the quick poison of prussic acid, 
or the slow poison of unwholesome food? 
Murder, considered as a breach of etiquette, 
may, if perpetrated with dough or pound 
cake, save appearances and evade our tribu- 
nals of injustice. Yet inasmuch as all 
bad bread is guilty of dyspepsia, and dys- 
pepsia of ill temper and tippling, the for- 
mer poisons the cheerfulness of households 
and the latter causes outrages on wives, and 
every other moral turpitude. It follows 
therefore that bread-murder comes implicit- 
y and constructively under the ban of the 
decalogue. 

Now the ‘‘Spirit that maketh alive,” as ap- 
plied to bread and the eater of bread, is car- 
bonic acid, effervescent from the joy of 
wedded bases with the acids of fruits, of 
milk, of salt, or of phosphorus. The bread 
we refer to is especially wheaten; other 
small grains may answer, but maize bread 
owes its virtues to fire and water, without 
any other ingredient. Although quick to 
bake, it is much slower than wheat flour, 
and its coarser fotm of meal is better than 
its fine flour, for bread, though not for muf- 
fins. When its minute pores are enlarged 
by effervescence, or by eggs, the crust burns 
before the baking is thorough, unless tedious 
care is taken to maintain a moderate heat, 
and even then it gains nothing more than 
puffiness, and is no sweeter nor wholesomer 
for these additions. Simple as is its true 
preparation, it is generally poor food, even in 
the South, where it is truly the staff of life. 

M. EL. 

Guntersville, Alabama. 

ede 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 

Who is generally to blame where there is 
4 lack of labor-saving machinery in the 
home? Is it the man or the woman? 

This query was aroused in my mind by 
hearing a sweet girlish voice say: ‘Oh, 
farmers’ wives must get on as they can! 
There everything has to go for farm ma- 
chinery. Farmers never think women need 
aught which shall aid in making their work 
lighter.” 

In no country are Woman's needs and 
wants probably taken more into considera- 
tion than in ours, and yet such remarks are 
common. ‘There must be some reason for 
such a state of things. A common interest 
in the home ought to remedy the matter. A 
little less of ‘‘mine” and “‘thine” and a lit- 
tle more of ‘‘ours” might be effective. Wo- 
men taken as a class, have a great capacity 
for self-sacrifice, anything that savors of 
that spirit calls out all the enthusiasm of 

‘heir natures, and under the influence of 





that spirit many assume burdens which they 
are totally unfitted to bear;--burdens under 
which both mind and body break down. 

Men become accustomed to seeing the 
routine work of the house accomplished, 
never troubling themselves as to the how. 
They look at it, as we all look more or less 
at each other's burdens, as if ours were just 
a little harder, a little more harassing then 
those of our neighbors. Much of all this 
may be remedied in house life by men and 
women having a more thorough understand- 
ing of each other's work. 

It will not detract from the dignity of 
men to talk over with their wives the work 
and worry incident to farm life, nor will it 
endanger their happiness to try and know 
something of the work and care which in- 
virons the life of the women who walk by 
their side, their wives who should be their 
equals. Where farmers’ wives lack the ap- 
pliances of labor-saving machinery in the 
house, while at the same time there is an 
abundance on the farm, I cannot believe, 
from my own observation, that men are al- 
ways to blame. 

That there are selfish thoughtless men, as 
well as selfish women, I will not deny; but 
it will prove hardly just to judge all by the 
few. A young friend told me once of a visit 
at a home, where, when all were seated 
at table, the man, who evidently considered 
himself the head of the house, demanded 
some sugar; there was none on the table; 
the timid little woman, his wife, meekly 
said: ‘‘We have none.” ‘Have none!” 
cried he, ‘‘where is that two pounds I 
brought home the other day?” 

Now you would not have me judge all 
men by this specimen, nor will Idoso. A 
mistaken education makes many a man ap- 
pear a tyrant in his family, who would be 
appalled at the bare idea that he was tyran- 
nical, Social custom and a mistaken idea 
in regard to the value of Woman’s work 
brings about the state of things complained 
of by many women. It would seem that 
the scarcity and value of feminine labor 
might at least open the eyes of western 
farmers to a realization of the value of 
work accomplished by wives and daughters; 
might awaken in their minds a sense that 
she who prepares for her family what the 
man provides, has an equal right to handle 
without let, or hindrance, some of the finan- 
ces of the home, and that she shall know 
enough of their financial condition, to be 
left free to supply herself with all the need- 
ed conveniences to pursue her daily work, 
which the man has to accomplish his work. 

But some women deprive themselves vol- 
untarily of comfort and convenience in the 
home, and then, insome moment of depres- 
sion and over-work, blame the man for that, 
for which they themselves are alone to 
blame. Many, yes, all of life’s small griev- 
ances may be obliterated by an earnest ob- 
servance of the principles of that rule, 
which is appropriately termed ‘‘golden.”’ 

M. Cours. 

Nukwonago, Wis. 





THE FIRST WOMEN’S CLUB 





At the last Woman’s Congress, after the 
paper by Alice Fletcher on ‘‘Woman’s 
Clubs,” and directly following Mrs. Caro- 
line Browne's account of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, Mrs. Robinson, widow of the 
celebrated correspondent ‘‘Warrington,” 
spoke for the New England Women's Club: 


Mrs. Robinson expressed surprise at being 
called upon to respond for so august a 
body, but said she was willing as the good 
Methodist brethren say, ‘‘to give her testi- 
mony and tell what it had done for her.” 
The club had been of great advantage to 
her, as no doubt it had been to most of its 
members. It was composed, in great part, 
of women at, or nearly at middle life; wo- 
men who had, previous to their entrance 
into the club, been busy at home, doing the 
duty nearest to them. You club-women are 
domestic, in spite of what is said to the con- 
trary; are fond of their homes, and busy 
with its many needs. The thoughts of 
some of them had, perhaps, in early life, 
been inclined in a different direction, and 
the club and its surroundings had helped 
them to resume intellectual work, long in- 
terrupted, after the necessity for a purely 
domestic life was over; the gude-man hav- 
ing done his life-work, and the children 
become able to take care of themselves, 

The influences of the club had taught 
such women to think for themselves, and 
had given them confidence to speak the 
thought that was in them. 

The club received much instruction and 
help from outside, and some of the most 
cultured men and women of the country 
had given their best thoughts for its ben- 
efit, Even Harvard professors had _ not 
been wanting. The verse from Prof. Ev- 
erett’s poem, read by Miss Forman in her 
paper on ‘‘Co-Education,” reminded her of 
a little incident in the early history of the 
club. At that time its members listened 
more patiently to arguments against the 
equality of the sexes in all things than 
they would be willing to do at present; for, 
in the club, such doctrines are now no 
longer in the minority. 

In December, 1872, Dr. E. F. Clarke 
read a paper containing his ideas of Sex in 
Education, afterward incorporated in his 
book with that title. The club were favor- 
ed, on that occasion, with the presence of 
several Harvard professors, who sustained 
Dr. Clarke in his view of the subject 
Among the speakers was Dr. Holmes, who 
addressed the Jadies in « neat little speech, 
in which he pathetically implored them not 
to desire to send their daughters to Harvard 
College. : 

“Don’t ladies,” he said, ‘1 beg of you, 





injure the delicacy of your sex, and ruin 
the health of your daughters by sending 
them to boys’ schools and colleges.” 

This advice was listened to with varied 
emotions by the ladies present, many of 
whom had settled opinions on this, as on 
other subjects, and there was no pathos in 
the cry, ‘‘Don't go near the water,” to those 
who had learned to swim. I need not say 
that those who had previously believed in 
the equal rights of “Sex in Education,” as 
in other matters, were ‘‘of the same opinion 
still.” 

Mrs. Churchill spoke of a Woman’s Club 
formed in Lowell, a good many years ago. 
It was, perhaps, the oldest Woman's Club 
in the country, and she asked Mrs. Robin- 
son to tell something about it. 


Mrs. Robinson said she was not a member 
of the Lowell Club, asa contributor, though 
she went to many of its meetings. It was 
composed of factory girls employed in the 
Lowell Mills. It was founded in 1836, ac- 
cording to its prospectus, by a company of 
young females—they did not care to call 
themselves ladies, and were not all ‘‘girls,” 
though by virtue of their employment they 
were so designated. Wishing to improve 
the talents God had given them they pro- 
posed the formation of a society for mutual 
improvement.” 

A President, Vice-President, Secretary 
(there was no need of a Treasurer) were 
chosen; a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and the society was called ‘‘The 
Improvement Circle.” The members con- 
tributed articles in prose and verse, which 
were read at the meetings, and were listen- 
ed to, no doubt, by their authors, with 
quaking hearts and conscious faces. The 
Lowell Offering, a magazine edited and pub- 
lished by factory girls, was the outgrowth 
of this circle, or club, and its pages were 
filled by articles selected from the ‘‘circle’’ 
contributions. This magazine made quite 
a star, was quoted from largely, and it was 
thought hardly credible that such a publi- 
cation could be conducted by factory-oper- 
tives. 

When Charles Dickens visited this coun- 
try, in 1842, he went into the Lowell Mills, 
and a copy of the Offering was presented to 
him. He took it to England with him, and 
afterwards, in his writings, in speaking of 
it, said: ‘‘It will compare advantageously 
with a great many English annuals.” 

Selections fr.m the Offering were printed 
in England under the auspices of Harriet 
Martineau. The volume was called ‘‘Mind 
Among the Spindles.” In recalling this 
early club, or circle, of so many years 
ago, Mrs. Churchill has truly said that it 
was the earliest Woman's Club in the 
country; as it was certainly the earliest 
movement in this direction, as an Associa- 
tion for the Advanceinent of Woman. 

#e 


LETTERS OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, 





The letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to 
Gilbert Imlay, which Mr. Kegan Paul re- 
cently found among the papers of the Shel- 
ley family, are to be published in this coun- 
try shortly, by Roberts Brothers. Gilbert 
Imlay was the American with whom she 
lived as his wife before her marriage to Wil- 
liam Godwin, but who had previously de- 
serted her. Mr. Paul, who wrote the ‘‘Life 
of Godwin,” published two years ago, has 
prepared the letters with a memoir of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, in which istold a charac- 
teristic story of Godwin, that strongly re- 
minds one of ‘“The New Paul and Virginia.” 
Just before Mary died, an anodyne was ad- 
ministered to relieve her from pain. It had 
au immediate effect. Turning to her bus- 
band, who held her hand, she said with a 
sigh of relief: ‘‘O, Godwin, I am in heav- 
en.” Godwin, even at such a time, was un- 
willing to admit that heaven existed, and 
calmly said: ‘'You mean, my dear, that your 
physical sensations are somewhat easier.” 
The book will have a new interest in this 
country, from the fact that Imlay was an 
American. It will be called ‘“Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s Letters to Imlay.” 

T T 
LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 
MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one-tells you that my boots never wear 


out, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fi/ting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have hadan experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SamueL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. : tf4 

“The proof of the pnddingistheeating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere, 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. S. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Mass. 


3mo47. 
LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. a — — up- 

~ wards. Ward & Gay. Stationers 

TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. — ‘ 
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OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 





It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Is a twelve-page, forty-eight colamn paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
2w4 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, Colleze, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wyryl of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
jews opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 &% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, i the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEER, Music Hall, ase, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

fRACHELL. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C. Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 


a... pene pas poncite, 
ubber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 








Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 





A complete gasemtnent of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on apagein 
DIARIES the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR 1879. Devonshire St.. Boston. 








Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. 


PERSIAN & 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
calling at 

UNDERW0OOD'S, 

No, 57 


| Bromfield Street 








Now ready, our new papers 
called the “Persian” and “‘Japa- 
-, These papers are 7 

odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPANESE upon snd cpeqemnenatie in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 


WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 

PAPERS. 


to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 








L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines, 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at- 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designe 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 


L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





= ee -" three ont 

’ +c Stamp we will send a complete 

WRI ep! N G set from samples of fire witing 

papers, with full information as 

to size, price, and envelops to 

a seg _ _—}? com- 

+49c1 Prises the finest French, English 

PA PE RS. and American papers, ouch fr 

Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 

line tints. Overland papers, 

White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finish, Bond 

Papers in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of theee papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang 

ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 

pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
ay and Kota g in boxes. 

' 1ese we have in immense va 
CHRISTMAS riety, for persons of all ages, 
varying in price from 15cents to 

5.00 each. These boxes are 

urnished with the latest deli 

— a of 7. = are 7 

scare eteat variety of shapes, sizes an 

PR ESEN T 8. ornamentation, end ene very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say 60. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 60c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (@7~A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 

HOLMAN LIVER PAD CoO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 

He pome, no gammning: 
no sticky fingers. ull 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15cents 


each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers. 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. tf 60 


FOLDING CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 8m46 


. Samples worth $5 free 
$5 t0$ 20 xtarese'Srimcow & Co. Portland Me. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de; ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. am ttances L. Repeneses 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


1879 


Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman’s Journal, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gageand Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
inent authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 

PREMIUMS 
FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any present subscriber for the WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 

Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore, 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtainthem, The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 
the expense of 














THE PUBLISHERS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The WomMAn’s JOURNAL this week will go 
to press before the close of the Annual 
Meeting. The report will appear next 
week. L. 8. 


_ 
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ANOTHER WITNESS. 


Abundant testimony in favor of the prac- 
tical working of Woman Suffrage in Wyo- 
ming Territory has been from time to time 
published in these columns. But it has 
always come from Republicans. The three 
successive Governors; Hon. J. W. King- 
man, Rev. Dr. Crary, presiding elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and the Wyo- 
ming newspapers, the Cheyenne Leader and 
the Laramie Sentinel, have each and all 
borne the most emphatic and similar testi- 
mony in favor of Woman Suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. 

But now the Boston Post publishes demo- 
cratic testimony of a high order, offered by 
N. L. Andrews, the Democratic speaker of 
the House of Representatives in Wyoming, 
which will be found elsewhere in these col.- 
umns, and which deserves a careful reading. 

Commenting on it, the Boston Post says: 

We think the friends of Woman Suffrage 
will derive considerable satisfaction from 
the letter of Speaker Andrews, of Wyoming, 
to Judge Kingman, which is published in 
another column. Mr. Andrews is a Demo- 
crat of ability and standing, and his testi- 
mony is the best evidence in rebuttal of the 
recent unfavorable criticism of Woman 
Suffrage in that Territory that the advocates 
of the system have thus far been able to 
to present, and we cannot blame them if 
they are pleased with the endorsement that 
this statement affords; for, coming from 
the quarter it does, it is a reinforcement of 
no small value. Woman Suffrage is a ques- 
tion that has converted some leading Dem- 
ocrats, though it has not yet converted De- 
mocracy, and perhaps never will. But we 
think the Woman Suffragists will generally 
concede this point, that the Democratic 








party has treated the question more honest- 
ly and atove board than their Republican 
opponents. We find no ‘‘resnectful consid. 
eration” promised ina Democratic platform 
where there is no intention of doing any- 
thing about it after the votes are counted. 
Democrats have made fewer promises than 
Republicans, but they have ever been ready 
to give the question a fair chance, as the 
would any other question involving so muc 
and haying so any intelligent minds be- 
hind it. And whether or not the countr 
is disposed to allow Speaker Andrews’s 
evidence much weight, it must at least give 
him credit for stating his honest convic- 
tions. 

More leading and responsible citizens of 
Wyoming, from both political parties, over 
their own names, give the same testimony 
to the same facts. That testimony ought 
to be accepted. ie 


”™ 





RETRENCHMENT. 

Every political party in Massachusetts 
before the election last fall, was crying 
most vociferously for retrenchment and re- 
form. Governor Talbot took his party at 
their word, and setting an example by re- 
ducing his own salary, recommended in his 
message reduction of expense in every de- 
partment of Government where it was pos- 
sible to make it. And now Massachusetts 
looks on half amused, and half vexed, to 
see her lawmakers on Beacon Hill, haggling 
day after day about their salaries. Every 
one is ready to retrench on some one else, 
like the man who ‘‘was willing to sacrifice 
all his wife’s relations on the altar of his 
country,” but did not offer himself. 

It is noticeable that some of those who 
have hitherto voted against Woman Suf- 
frage and thought ‘“‘half an hour long 
enough to waste on it,” are the greatest 
sticklers for their own high salaries. Pre- 
cious time to any amount they are willing 
to squander now. In the one case a great 
principle was involved, in the other it isa 
little more or less of gold and silver, which 
will “perish with the using.” 

These men, to whom a dollar is more than 
a principle, are lawmakers for women. 

L. 8. 
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WOMEN AND THE POLICE, 


The Boston Herald of Jan. 29, contains 
the following editorial note: 

This is the way the police always do in 
such cases, and we are surprised that level- 
headed women do not devote more atten- 
tion to these glaring cases of injustice, and 
less to matters of theory. We quote from 
the New Haven Palladium: “A New 
Hartford girl of low repute was found on a 
stone boat at Hartford Friday night, with a 
half-dozen rude men, who had kept her 
there for three daysand nights. The police 
arrested her, but allowed the men to escape.” 
Let us have a little over-hauling of this sort 
of thing before we talk about the Suffrage. 

If it be true, as the J/erald asserts, that 
“this is the way the police always do in 
such cases,” should not women have some. 
thing to do with appointing the police? Is 
it not a crowning argument for Woman 
Suffrage? Is not the cause of the habitual 
neglect of Woman’s Rights by the police 
the fact that women are politically power 
less? If women voted, would Governor 
Rice have celebrated Thanksgiving Day by 
releasing a criminal convicted of rape? If 
women voted, would President Haves have 
released Ezra Heywood from Dedham jail, 
thereby enabling him henceforth to circu- 
late obscene literature with impunity? If 
women voted, would the House Judiciary 
Committee last week have voted ‘‘inexpedi- 
ent to legislate” for the protection of un- 
happy wives, whose lives are endangered by 
husbands who are often just such ruffians 
as the ‘“‘rude men” who were allowed to es- 
cape by the Hartford police? Cannot any 
man or women who is not as blind as a 
mole, see that the enfranchisement of wo- 
men will make them a power to be concilia- 
ted by the officers of the law? ‘‘To be 
weak is to be miserable” says John Milton. 
Woman’s political helplessness is the only 
reason why thousands of women are tram- 
pled under foot with perfect legal impunity 
by the meanest and most degraded men. 

H. B. B. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF COMMUNISM, 


Here is the latest evidence of the despot- 
ism of communism, to which we have be- 
fore referred, and which we believe to be 
inherent in the system. The American So- 
ctalist, of January 16, representing the Onei- 
da community, contains the following sur- 
prising paragraph: 

Although we have never been known as 
woman’s rights advocates in the usual 
meaning of that term, we have always been 
practical believers in the fullest enlarge- 
ment and development of woman compati- 
ble with her taking her position as the help- 
meet of man in the true order of the trans- 
mission of divine power as given by Paul— 
God the head of Christ, Christ the head of 
man, man the head of woman. We are just 
now experimenting on some new views re- 
specting the part women should act in our 
family meetings. Paul, we know, forbade 
women to speak in church, the church being 
in his day a place for large public gather- 
ings where women could not make them- 
selves conspicuous without the charge of 
immodesty; but our church is our home, 
and we feel sure that Paul would be giad to 
have women come forward into a prominent 
and leading position. It is argued that the 
voices of women, unless subjected to special 
training, are not adapted to speaking in 








large rooms; but we think fear has much 
effect to weaken the voice, and that prac- 
tice and the gaining of confidence will in a 
reat measure overcome that difficulty. 
omen are supposed to do the principal 
part of the talking that is done in the world, 
and yet when they come into a mixed as- 
sembly they are usually as silent as so many 
mutes. The offices of chairman and news- 
and correspondence-reader, have been hith- 
erto held by men; but we see no reason why 
women may not take them with credit. 
During the past week three women have 
therefore officiated as public readers; two 
as news reporters and one as correspond- 
ence-reader. The result is thus far quite 
satisfactory. 

The men of this so-called ‘‘progressive 
society, it seems, are “experimenting,” in 
the year 1879, upon some ‘‘new views” re- 
specting the part women should act in fam- 
ily meetings. And these important novel- 
ties turn out to be--that a woman may act 
as chairman of a family meeting, or as a 
reader of news and correspondence. The 
editor of the American Socialist actually 
“sees no reason why women may not do 
these things with credit” (in the family cir- 
cle, mind you.) Indeed, ‘‘the result is thus 
far quite satisfactory.” 

Well, as Squeers said, ‘‘Here’s richness!” 
Abby Kelly and Angelina Grimke settled 
such questions as these, forty years ago, for 
free America, Oneida excepted. We hope 
the women of that community may some 
day come to be heard over their own names 
in the columns of the American Socialist, 
We should be glad to have them give the 
public their views of the institution of 
‘Plural Marriage,” as it exists in the Onei- 
da Community. It is time they were heard 
upon that subject. H. B. B. 
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TWO OR THREE WITNESSES. 


If ‘‘out of the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every word shall be established,” 
then the following correspondence between 
Hon. J. W. Kingman, late Associate Jus- 
tice U. 8. Court (Republican), and Hon. N. 
L. Andrews, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Wyoming (Democrat), pub- 
lished in the Boston Fost, ought to silence 
all the false witnesses about Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming :— 

CHEYENNE, W. T., JAN. 6, 1879. 
Hon, N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the House of 

Representatives of Wyoming Territory : 

Dear Sir:—There has been so much 
misrepresentation concerning the practical 
working of Woman Suffrage in our Territo- 
ry that I deem it necessary to publish the 
truth about it, as it is known and apprecia- 
ted amongst ourselves. I therefore take 
the liberty of addressing you, in your offi 
cial capacity, and of asking you to give me, 
for pu* lication, the results of your long and 
intimate acguaiptance with its practical op- 
eration and effects, and your opinion of it 
as a wise, or unwise, innovation upon the 
politics of our country. I am well assured 
that no man in our Territory has had a bet- 
ter opportunity for observation, or will give 
a more candid and reliable judgment than 
yourself on all the phases which this ques- 
tion has presented. Your prominent and 
active participation in the politics of the 
Territory and your high and responsible 
official position are a guarantee in this re- 
spect, and will give authority and weight to 
all your conclusions. Very respectfully 
yours, J. W. Krneman. 

REPLY OF 8PEAKER ANDREWS. 
LARAMIE City, Wyomine, JAN. 16, 1879. 
Hon. J. W. Kingman: 

DEAR Srr:—Your letter of the 6th inst., 
asking my opinion relative to Woman Suf- 
frage in our Territory, was duly received. 
Under the rule that converts are always ex- 
pected to say something, perhaps the time 
has come when the public have a right to 
hear from me on the subject-matter o your 
letter in accordance with my convictions, 
I came to the Territory in the fall of 1871, 
with the strongest prejudice possible against 
Woman Suffrage, and decidedly opposed to 
it in allits features. Yet, willing to be fair 
and candid on the subject, I became a close 
observer of the practical results of this in- 
novation upon the rights of man. I have 
for three successive sessions been honored 
by an election to the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory and twice as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and my opportunities for 
seeing and jud ing of this matter have not 
been circumscribed ; and I can now say that 
the more I have seen of it the less my objec- 
tions have been realized, and the more it 
has commended itself to my judgment and 
good opinion. 

And now I frankly acknowledge that un- 
der all my observations it has worked well 
and been productive of much good in our 
Territory, and no evil that I have been able 
to discern. I am thoroughly convinced 
that it is the only true, consistent and hon- 
est method of exercising the right of fran- 
chise under our representative form of gov- 
ernment; where we boast so much of intel- 
ligent freedom for the people. The only 
wonder to me is why the States of the Un- 
ion have not adopted it long ago. There 
has been so much said and written on the 
corrupt state of politics in all our large cit- 
ies, and no one of the many political phil- 
osophers of the age has yet been able to 
prescribe the proper antidote for the politi- 
cal degeneracy of the day. 

Hon. James R. Doolittle had a foreshad- 
owing of oe peepee remedy when he stated 
in a public address in Wisconsin ‘that the 
time had come (if good men were to be se- 
cured for office in the large cities) when the 
man of family should have two votes, for 
the reason that a man of family had more 
interest in good government than a single 
man possibly could have, and thereby over- 
come the influence of the ripraps and re- 
peaters.”” But this does not, or would not, 
reach the disease of the body politic, be- 
cause in most cases it would be used with 
partisan bias. 

In my opinion the real health-giving rem- 








edy that would counteract the political de- 
generacy of the age would be the ballot in 
the hands of the women of each and every 
State and Territory of our country. Hav- 
ing arrived at the foregoing conclusions 
from a close observation of the practical re- 
sults of Woman Suffrage in our Territory, 
where we have through their influence more 
quiet and orderly elections than in any other 
place on the continent, and because they 
use the ballot with more independence and 
discrimination in regard to the qualifications 
of candidates than men do. They are more 
interested in good government and its moral 
influence upon the future sons and daugh- 
ters of the land; therefore, they look above 
and beyond mere party dictation or influence 
in deciding their vote. It has beensaid that 
none but the degraded or fallen women ex- 
ercise the right with us. ‘This is not true.” 
Of course most of the women who vote 
live in the towns and villages on the line of 
the railroad, which include about seven- 
eighths of our voting population, and of that 
number about one-third are women. As an 
instance, Laramie City has a population of 
about 2500 inhabitants and polled at the last 
election 1200 votes, over 400 of which were 
women (many of whom lately came from 
Eastern towns and cities) having as high an 
order of intelligence and culture as in any 
village of its size in our country, and there 
is no one that would claim that to exceed 
five per cent of this number could possibly 
be classed in the lower or degraded class of 
women, and the same relative proportion 
would hold good in all the other towns and 
villages of the Territory. There are times 
when the women do not all vote, or seem 
desirous of exercising the right; but when 
pas | particular scheme is put on foot by any 
individuals or party which does not com- 
mend itself to them as of good moral incep- 
tion and uprightness, or when nominations 
are made which do not commend themselves 
to their moral sentiment, then, and at such 
times, you will see the women all vote, and 
vote as they please, without fear or favor. 
In the larger towns, where there are a 
large number of women, the vote is more 
divided among the candidates on both tick- 
ets than in those precincts where nearly 
all the voters are men, showing conclusive- 
ly that there is more independent voting 
wy the women, as a ciass, than by the men. 
If the ballot in the hand of woman com- 
pels political parties to place their best 
men in nomination, this, in and of itself, 
is a sufficient reason for sustaining Wo- 
man Suffrage. It has been said that wo- 
man degrades herself by going to the polls, 
and thereby loses the respect and esteem 
of man; but I must say that among all the 
wild and reckless men of the Territory I 
have never seen or heard any disrespect 
shown to women at the polls, the men 
never forgetting, in all the excitement of 
an election, that a woman was their mother. 
Nor to my knowledge has the exercise of 
the right of voting by the women created 
any ‘‘domestic troubles” or made them im- 
modest, or made any of us think any the 
less of woman. My conclusions are that 
the household or family is more interested 
in good government than a single man is, 
or indeed can be, and if good government 
be the ultimatum sought by civilized peo- 
ple, I see no safer, wiser or better way of 
securing that object than by the ballot in 
the hand of woman. Believing that the 
time must soon come when Woman Suf- 
frage must of necessity become universal 
throughout our country, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
N. L. ANDREws, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Wyoming Territory. 
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THE CAPITULATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

We conclude, this week, the remarkable 
summary of facts made by President War- 
ren, in his Annual Report of Boston Univer- 
sity, which showsa series of victories, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, for the principle 
of Co-education. 





“In Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, where the universities 
are already open to women, the efforts for 
the improvement of female education have 
been chiefly (and wisely) directed to the im- 
provement of the opportunities of girls to 
secure the secondary or preparatory educa 
tion needed to fit them for the universities, 
In this range of privilege considerable op- 
position is still encountered; but the cause 
of equality and fair play is steadily advanc- 
ing. In Germany, female education has 
been, for years, in so disgracefully backward 
a condition that the demand for university 
opportunities is as yet exceedingly slight. 
It is a hopeful sign, however, that the uni- 
versity authorities meet such demand as 
there is in a generous and ready spirit. Only 
two years ago Gottingen admitted a woman 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Master of the Liberal Arts, and, during the 
past year, another woman was admitted on 
examination by the University of Leipsic to 
the high distinction of Doctor of Laws. In 
France there is likewise progress. The 
number of women qualifying themselves 
for the professions is constantly increasing. 
Not long ago it was reported that a young 
woman from America, the first case of the 
kind, had been made a Bachelier ¢s Lettres in 
Paris. During the year fresh publications 
of the Zurich Faculty in favor of co-edu- 
cation, reinforced by the results of their 
own experience, excited a renewed and fav- 
orable interest in academic circles through- 
out Europe. 

“The strencth of the prejudices and fears, 
in the face of which all this progress has 
been made, is illustrated by the cautious con- 
ditions and safeguards under which its timid 
friends have taken each advanced step. 
Thus, the first examinations offered to wo- 
men by the London University (in 1869), 
though intended to be equivalent to the 





young men’s matriculation examination 

were studiously made to differ from this, 
lest it might encourage among the young 
women the pursuit of studies too masculine 
for their capacities, or for their good. After 
some seven or eight years of experience, the 
distaste of these resolute young women for 
effeminate courses of study, and their per- 
sistent petitions for more mathematics, cop. 
vinced the authorities that an emasculated 
course of study is no better for one sex than 
for the other, and induced them, before the 
opening of the University to both sexes, to 
make their ‘Examination for Women’ iden. 
tical with the matriculation examination of 
youu mee. 

‘‘The fears betrayed last year by the au- 
thorities of the University of Melbourne, 
Victoria, appear even more absurd. To 
any one atall acquainted with co-education. 
al institutions they seem almost pathetically 
comical. During the year a Royal Com. 
missioner, appointed by the Queen to jn. 
spect the educational institutions of Victo. 
ria, and to recommend to Parliament any 
needed changes, published through the 
government press at Melbourne his offici,] 
Report. The University of Melbourne, 
seems, began to admit young women to its 
regular matriculation examination in 1872; 
but the passing of this examination gave 
them no membership in the University, and 
no right to present themselves later as can- 
didates for adegree. In thisstate of things 
the Royal Commissioner could hardly do 
otherwise than to recommend the admis- 
sion of such young women as pass the ma- 
triculation examination, to instruction in the 
University, and to degrees. Indeed he 
speaks of this as ‘a tardy act of justice’ 
(Report, p. I1I), and in connection with the 
University authorities submits the draft of 
a law designed to secure it. But such is the 
terror with which the advent of a few young 
women is viewed, that an article is incorpor- 
ated into the proposed bill, the effect of 
which is to enable the University Council to 
keep out all, until there shall be a sufficient 
number to make it practicable to support 
separate classes, if the Faculty deem it ad- 
visable. The article provides that there 
must be twenty or more duly qualified ‘fe- 
males’ asking for each particular course of 
lectures before any of them can claim ai- 
mission to it. The article deserves citation 
asa specimen of the condescension and of 
the rhetoric of some males. 


“It shall be lawful for any female to present her- 
self for any examination held by the said University; 
and every female who shall have fulfilled the condi- 
tions prescribed... .. may be admitted to matricn- 
late orto such degree .. . . But the said Council may 
preciude the attendance of females upon any course 
or courses of lectures in the University; Provided al- 
ways that if twenty matriculated female students 
offer themselves for a specified course of lectures 
which shall . . . forma part of the course of study 
in any year for a degree or certificate of the Univer- 
sity, the Council shal! provide means for the delivery 
of such lectures to such female students therein.”’— 
Report, p. 166. 


‘The authors of this pitiful but most un- 
just restriction attempt to justify it with the 
timorous declaration ‘As we are facing a 
new experiment it is desirable to conduct it 
with every possible precaution.’ Even they, 
however, have a glimpse of the inevitable 
future, and hesitantly venture to add: ‘We 
may perhaps look forward to a time when 
the presence of two or three, or even one 
young lady among male students ina lec- 
ture-room will not seem more incongruous 
than it would now appear in a church, or 
cause more awkwardness.’ (Report, p. 130.) 
From this language it is evident, that at 
Melbourne itself expectations are cherished 
that in some distant millennial age, if not 
earlier, ‘females’ may frequent the sacred 
halls of the University without occasioning 
the slightest shock to that fine masculine 
sense of decorum which now suffers such 
painful misgivings. 

‘‘At home, in our older communities, the 
wisdom of co-education has nearly ceased 
to be a question. Separate or disjoint edu- 
cation is the system which is now viewed as 
the ‘experiment.’ Itisthe une nowon trial. 
At a meeting of some four thousand teach- 
ers and educational officers, held last sum- 
mer at the White Mountains, under the 
auspices of the American Institute of In- 
struction, a paper was presented by request 
of the officers of the association, in which 
the co-educational organization of the pub- 
lic schools of every grade was warmly ad- 
vocated. In the discussion which followed 
not a solitary speaker took exception to the 
positions of the paper, nor did the reader 
during his stay hear of one auditor who was 
not in perfect acccrd therewith. 

“The sweeping change which has come 
over the institutions for higher education in 
all our maturer states, is understood by few. 
Within scarcely more than a decade and a 
half one hundred and seventy co-education- 
al universities and colleges have sprung into 
beingin thiscountry. They outnumber by 
more than thirty all the colleges for men and 
all the colleges for women taken together. 
(Thwing, American Colleges, New York, 
1878, p. 144.) In New York alone there are 
five, in Pennsylvania nine, in Indiana twelve, 
in Illinois eighteen, in Ohio twenty-two. 
When Michigan founded her seventh col- 
lege every one of the seven were for both 
sexes, andthey soremain. Even New Eng- 


land has six universities and colleges which 
ignore sex, and this without counting Har- 
vard, which instructs both sexes in the sum- 
mer vacations, or Yale, which in the depart- 
ment of chiefest delicacy—the School of the 
Fine Arts—is co-educational all the year 
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round. 
under review, the metropolitan universities 
of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
tentatively opened their timid gates to wo- 
men and thus brought those cities into spir- 
itual fellowship with Boston, Syracuse, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco,—with London, Paris, 
Rome, Copenhagen, and storied citiesjof the 
Alps. 

“The conservatism of the local public 
sentiment renders this step on the part of 
the Johns Hopkins University peculiarly 
creditable. ‘While the policy of the insti- 
tution in this respect appears not to be fully 
developed as yet, it cannot be doubted that 
if conducted in conformity with the Quaker 
instincts of its founder it will give equa! ad- 


vantages to both sexes..... Women are 
already admitted to the lectures and largely 
avail themselves of them.” — Bierbower, 


‘The Johns Hopkins University’ in The Penn 
Monthly for 1878, p. 704. The writer in- 
stances the example of Boston University as 
the one which ought to be followed. 

The controversies and agitations of the 
future with respect to this matter will be 
chiefly in communities where co-education 
has never been tried, or in connection with 
institutions where its adoption would be at- 
tended with peculiar local inconveniences, 
such as to make the expediency of the 
change a fair question for debate and for 
difference of opinion. During the yearcon- 
troversies of both kinds in many different 
places were brought to our notice. Indeed, 
at times, the correspondence necessitated by 
the representative position of our Universi- 
ty on this subject has been almost burden- 
some. Within a single month last spring 
the results of our experience in co-education 
were asked for by the authorities of three 
important universities, in each of which, in 
one form or another, the question of the 
admission of women was at the moment 
under serious consideration. It will indi- 
cate the breadth of this great agitation to 
state, that the first of the three was the 
principal university in one of the provinces 
of British America, the second the chief 
university in Australia, and the third the 
oldest university in the United States. In 
the case of Harvard the discussion had par- 
ticular reference to co-education in the med- 
ical department, a considerable sum having 
been bequeathed to that school on condi- 
tion, that henceforth ‘its advantages be of- 
fered to women on equal terms with men.’ 
It is gratifying to know, that through this 
widely extending correspondence, and 
through the eagerly sought documents of 
the University, our youthful institution is 
already exerting in aimost every civilized 
country a marked influence in favor of im- 
partial edacational privilege and of a cul- 
ture, not narrow and unisexual, but as broad 
and comprehensive as humanity itself. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK. 





Epirors JoURNAL:-—Will you give me a 
short space in your columns, to say a word 
in behalf of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association? As it is generally under- 
stood, the work of this society is to over- 
look the general Woman Suffrage move- 
ment (or at least of that branch of the move- 
ment which adheres to its methods) and to 
give aid whenever needed, regardless of 
state lines Its membership is drawn from 
the various States and its officers are largely 
the officers of auxiliary State Societies, so 
that it is enabled to secure a concert of ac- 
tion, and to do more efficient work of this 
kind than any state society can possibly do. 
But in order to dothis, it must have friends, 
and for these it cannot depend on the collec- 
tions taken at the annual meetings, nor 
upon the fees of members. It should have 
a full treasury to draw from, so that when 
an appeal for help comes from any State, it 
may be answered from the general fund. 
It should not devolve upon individuals and 
state societies to furnish these supplies. 
All remember the urgent requests which 
came from Michigan and Colorado, when 
our friends in those States were striving to 
carry popular elections. There is a proba- 
bility that California, Massachusetts, and 
Colorado will each be a field for active op- 
erations very soon, and our Association 
should be prepared to extend the needed 
help when required. Will not our friends 
in the different States consider this matter? 
With little effort, two or three hundred dol- 
lars might be contributed by each state so- 
ciety, to be disposed of by a vote of the 
Executive Committee of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. This Commit- 
tee is composed of members from every 
part of the Union, so that no fear need be 
felt of local preference in the distribution 
of funds. I trust that earnest action will 
be taken at once on this subject. Let every 
friend of our cause who reads this appeal 
respond in some form. If any have ‘plans 
to suggest, I hope they will communicate 
them through the JourRNAL. With vigor- 
ous work, I am sure the present year will 
not be barren of results. The dawn bright- 
ens in many directions, and it depends upon 
our faithful friends to say how soon it shall 
expand into the light of day. 

Resecca N. Hazarp. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 
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MADAME ANDERSON IN BROOKLYN. 


Epitors JoOURNAL:—I went to see Mad- 
ame Anderson, on her walk of 2700 quarter 
miles in 2700 quarter hours, and was com- 
pletely fascinated by her gracefulness, her 
modest and business-like deportment, and 
dignity. She carried her head worthy a 
queen. Every firm, elastic and graceful 
step was a lesson to dawdling women floun- 
dering in pullbacks and mincing on high 
heels. A lesson worth aLundred simperiog 
Sunday Schools, notwithstanding the Chris- 
tian Temperance Women’s protest. 

I believe Madame Anderson has done a 
good thing in demonstrating the ability and 
endurance of one woman, at least, beyond 
what a man is capable of. She has made 
speeches occasionally in her periods of rest, 
in which she has given utterance to her belief 
that women are committing daily suicide in 
not using more freely their powers of loco- 
motion; that correct walking is an art to be 
learned; that women are capable of longer 
endurance than men, while men out-do 
them in mere physical strength. She has 
gained the respect of all who have witness- 
ed her performance, and while I should not 
greatly like to see any one attempting 
her tasks, I fully comprehend the signifi- 
cance of it, and really desire that women 
may take the lesson to heart. Good health 
is all women lack in our day to make and 
keep them the power in the land they 
should be. Women know and feel all that 
you and others want them to, but the de- 
pressing effects of invalidism only admit of 
their feeling and knowing it spasmodically. 

E. B. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SUFFRAGE PETITION IN HOLYOKE. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Perhaps I am too 
late with the Holyoke petition, but have 
done the best I could, and, like your Spring- 
field correspondent, if I had had more time, 
could have got more names. The weather 
has been such that on some days I could not 
go outat all. I feel encouraged that I have 
got so many names; 105 in all. Last year 1 
had seventy-eight, and worked harder for 
that seventy-eight than I have for this 105. 

In going round among the people, I find 
that the cause has advanced a great deal 
compared with last year, but, like your 
Springfield correspondent, I think that if 
we could only have a few lectures given by 
some one who is well-known, with tracts to 
distribute at the lecture, this city would be- 
come strong for Woman Suffrage. A great 
many will not sign the petition who are 
friendly to the cause. They think that it 
will do no good, that the petition will be 
tabled, and that it will amount to nothing. 
When asked to sign, others will look over 
the list of names, and if none have signed 
that are in their set they do not, as a gener- 
al rule, seem to have the moral courage to 
put their names down for the good cause. 
Some few will sign, and cheer me on the 
way, and express a hope thatI may suc- 
ceed. One lady I asked, said: “Oh no! 
she did not want to be a public woman; she 
did not court publicity.” I could not but 
remember how about three years ago, they 
passed a petition round to suppress liquor- 
selling, and her name was prominent on the 
petition. One curtly said, ‘‘No, she had 
all the rightsshe wanted. She found enough 
and more than she could do to attend to in 
her home matters. Every true woman 
would he found there.” This speech was 
made with a look intended to annihilate me 
if possible; then the door was shut. 

Some would not vote if they could. Well 
these rebuffs are not worth taking any no- 
notice of; those who know they are in a 
good cause need not be ashamed, and a bad 
one they never ought to be in. I have not 
the courage of some, but I can and will 
stand up, and do not care if people do laugh, 
when I know I am in the right. 

Enclosed I lend you a letter, which is sent 
from Rome to a friend of mine who sent it 
tome. I have neglected to write to you 
till now, but I wish very much you would 
print it in the JouRNAL, and when you do 
please send me an extra copy. 

In going round I met alady, Mrs. Murphy, 
who has charge of a room in the Holyoke 
paper-mill. Une hundred and twenty-two 
girls work in the room. They all appeared 
to be in perfect order, and the lady by her 
faithfulness has earned the position. My 
informant adds that every one liked her. 

One gentleman, when asked if he would 
please sign a Woman Suffrage petition, 
took it, and when he had opened it he said: 

‘‘What! are these all Holyoke names?” 

“Yes sir, I said, ‘‘and every one got by 
once asking. There was no asking a sec- 
ond time, and no bull-dozing either.” 

I was a perfect stranger to him, but he 
smiled at my reply. Hannau WILD. 

Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 24, 1879 
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TO THE WOMEN’S SUNDAY MEETING. 





EpitTors JouRNAL:—I have watched with 
great interest the meetings on Sunday af- 
ternoons at Park Street. If these gifted 
speakers would adapt themselves also to 
young people, as Mrs. K. G. Wells and 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney have, in their addresses 
to the Warren Street Chapel children, on 
Sunday afternoons, they would be doing 
good at the very root of society. 





I wish some of them would attend the 
Chapel Annual Meeting for reports and ad- 
dresses, on Warrenton near Washington 
Street, and judge for themselves upon this 
all-important subject of educating the 
young by public addresses. 

Yours in the good cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, Wa. G. Bascock. 

10 Warrenton St., Boston. 
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ADDITIONAL NAMES, 


To the names of contributors, at Indian- 
apolis, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, publish- 
ed last week should have been added the 


following: 
ETE ee CREAT. $1.00 
Elizabeth Nickelson.................... 1.00 
ED ‘ba4. Goi edhK ceehkbevicdeeen o SD 
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CHAUNCY HALL EXHIBITION, 








The fifty-first annual exhibition of Chaun- 
cy Hall School will be at Music Hall, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 6, from 3 P.M. to 6. This popu- 
lar exhibition always draws an audience 
which crowds Music Hall. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage has been reconsidered 
and voted down in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of California. 











The Superintendent, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and Secretary of the Castle Rock 
(Colorado) Sunday-school are women, 


We are about to publish the numerous 
testimonies from Wyoming, in tract form; 
price $1.00 per hundred copies, sent post- 
paid by mail. 

The Women’s Art Museum Association 
of Cincinnati has settled the terms of its ar- 
ticles of incorporation, and has accepted 
Mr. W. B. Hurlbert’s offer of the free use of 
a good hall for two years. 


The temperance women of Illinois are 
establishing in all the larger towns of that 
State, cheap soup houses and lunch stands 
on the basis of Juliet Corson’s ‘‘Twenty. five 
cent Dinners for Families of Six.” 


The Massachusetts Legislature employs 
full grown men for pages. Boys are not 
strong enough to sustain the requisite load 
of respectability and keep up the proper 
amount of dignity.— Washington Post. 


The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club held a 
meeting in Liberty Hall, Park Street, Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 27, at 7 1g Pp. mM. Rev. 
E. M. Bruce read a paper, entitled, ‘“‘The 
American Woman's duty to her country.” 


The election of John A. Logan to the 
United States Senate by the Illinois Legis- 
lature, is ascribed to the tact and election- 
eering talent of his wife, who has more 
than once, in difficult circumstances, turned 
the scale in her husband’s favor. 


The eldest daughter of the late Princess 
Alice, a sixteen-year-old gir), is said to be 
exceedingly lovely, intelligent, and fine in 
character. She has the scientific tastes of 
her mother, and promises to be a princess 
by right of brains as well as of birth. 


Rev. 8S. W. Bush is highly complimented 
for the paper which he edited at the recent 
Carnival of Authors. This Carnival is to be 
repeated for the benefit of the Old South, 
under still better auspices, the side booths 
to be omitted, and all performances to be 
upon the platform. 


Last week the Vice-President laid before 
the Senate a memorial of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and others, 
praying the passage of a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit States from disfranchising 
persons on account of sex. 


The election of Mrs, Putnam as President 
of the Davenport (lowa) Academy of Sci- 
ence is a new departure in the history of 
scientific institutes, she being the first wo- 
man to be chosen as the head of such an 
academy. The honor is well bestowed, 
and we feel sure Mrs. Putnam will make an 
accomplished, indefatigable and efficient 
president of this important institution.— 
Davenport (la.) Democrat. 


The charter of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston, IIl., twelve miles from 
Chicago, denies grog-shops a resting-place 
within four miles. This exclusion has 
made the place distinctively a literary and 
educational suburb, with a population of 
6000 people and only two policemen, whose 
chief employment is to guard against the 
tramps and housebreakers who can so read- 
ily run out from the city. 


One of the most useful benevolent insti- 
tutions in Richmond, Va., and one which 
commends itself to the public, is the City 
Mission, organized a year ocr two ago, and 
managed by kind-hearted, active Christian 
women. A state reporter, in passing, 
stopped at the house rented by the Mission, 
and kept as an eating establishment and 
headquarters for supplies. One object of 
this association is to feed poor workingmen 
and women, regardless of color. 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Observer insists that 
the children must have more schooling, 
and as one way to obtain it without spend- 
ing more money, wants women employed 
as teachers more generally, because they 
can be got for so much less. But, Mr. Od- 
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server, we would just here like to observe 
that they ought not to be got for less. A 
good woman is worth as much as a good 
man any day, if not more, and should re- 
ceive as much, and would if justice ruled 
in all our dealings.—Richmond ) Va.,) State. 


The New York Tribune in its prospectus 
this year recounts its work during the late 
campaign, and then warns the Republican 
party that the victories this fall would have 
been reserved if the Greenbackers and Dem- 
ocrats had been united. In the possibility 
of this union, it is uncoubtedly right, there- 
fore, in summoning Republicans to the con- 
tinued work of educating voters by the dif- 
fusion of sound political principles. The 
Tribune’s services in the campaign were so 
influential, that its counsels now deserve 
especial attention. It presents an attractive 
programme of its own for next year, and its 
premiums are particularly dazzling. 


One of Adin Thayer’s Republican cam- 
paign circulars, addressed to the ministers, 
asking for a list of the names of the voters 
in their congregations, came, in due course, 
to the Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Marlboro. 
The Reverend lady very wittily replies that 
she is willing to do so much toward saving 
the Commonwealth, and that she would 
even do more: she would gladly vote to 
make Mr. Talbot Governor, but unfortun- 
ately the law restrains her. She tells Adin 
that she is native born, of lawful age, a tax- 
payer, car read and write, can even write a 
good sermon every week, and preach it, 
too, that she is neither a pauper, an idiot, 
nora criminal, but is debarred from helping 
to save the Commonwealth solely because 
she is a woman. 

Having had occasion recently to consult 
the early records of Haverford (Pa.) Monthly 
Meeting of Women Friends, my attention 
was arrested by a minute, bearing date the 
“20th of ye 9th mo. 1691”—in these words: 
‘Delivered towards the Relief of Friends, 
Captives at Makquenos, under the Emperor 
of Morocko, from our Monthly Meeting of 
Haverford, £2. 09s. 04d.” That these wo- 
men Friends, so soon after their arrival on 
aforeign shore, amid all the privations in- 
cident to a new settlement, and with the 
claims of their immediate friends and neigh- 
bors pressing upon them, should so kindly 
remember and even, ‘‘out of their penury,” 
contribute to the relief of prisoners so dis- 
tant from them, was a remarkable and af 
fecting circumstance.-Friend’s Intelligencer. 


A Proctorsville, (Vt.) tombstone has the 
following inscriptions: ‘Erected in mem- 
ory of Capt. John Coffeen, who died Nov. 
29, 1802, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, he began the settlement of this town 
in June 1770, he lived respected and died 
lamented. Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. His wife—Widow Susanna, 
Relict of Capt. John Coffeen died Jan. 16, 
1826. Zt. XCIV. Having been the moth- 
er of fourteen children and a numerous 
progeny of the Vth generation, first women 
settled in Cavendish 1770, only one who re- 
mained through the revolution.” Did not 
this woman do as much as her husband for 
the existence and perpetuation of the pub- 
lic? Why should she have been governed 
without consent, first by the Brttish, after- 
wards by the Americans? 


The decease of Mrs. Hephzibah Thomas, 
an aged Friend, at her home, near Somer- 
ton, on Sunday, recalls the fact that she 
was one of the few surviving to so late a 
day who had 4a distinct and trustworthy rec- 
ollection of having seen George Washing- 
ton. Her father was Nathan Spencer, who 
had, eighty years azo, a considerable estate 
just east of Germantown, on which, by the 
way, Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant 
was buried. In 1798, the yellow fever pre- 
vailing in Philadelphia—it carried off 3637 
persons during August and three following 
months—Oliver Wolcott, who was Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury in Washington’s cabinet, 
was boardmg with his wife at Mr. Spencer’s, 
and the President, accompanied by his 
wife— ‘‘Lady Washington” by universa! 














usage—came from his out-of-town residence 
to see him. They rode in the customary 
state, in a coach drawn by four cream-col- 
ored horses, and their advent at Friend 
Spencer's mansion created naturally no lit- 
tle excitement. His little daughter of five 
years, after the great general and the stately 
“Lady” had passed into the Wolcott apart- 
ments, ran with other children to look at 
the distinguished visitors, and peeping in 
at the window saw them seated inside. 
“Why,” said Hephzibah, ‘‘is that Lady 
Washington? Why, she’s only a woman, 
after all.” —Philadelphia Times. 


The ambition of Madame Anderson, the 
sturdy young Englishwoman, to do some- 
thing that had never becn done before, was 
fully gratified by her success in walking 
2700 quarter miles in as many consecutive 
quarter hours, The trial took place in Brook- 
lyn, and lasted from the 16th of Decem- 
ber to the night of the 13th January. The 
crowd of people who came to see her at the 
close of the long walk were frantic with 
glee, and gave her a banquet the follow- 
ing night, after she had had time for a 
sound sleep. The professional as well as 
the sporting men of Brooklyn watched the 
experiment with a good deal of interest, 
and many women gave her—especially to- 
ward the last, and when she seemed on the 
verge of physical exhaustion—costly pres- 
ents and other stimulating proofs of their 
sympathy. Madame Anderson says she has 
had hard work to get a living hitherto; but 
‘‘Nil desperandum” was her motto, and she 
takes away about eight thousand dollars as 
her return for the month’s amusement.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


There are 1300 women employed in the 
departments at Washington. Their salaries 
range from $900 to $1800. But one receives 
this higher amount, though many receive 
$1200 and $1400. It is said there is seldom 
a resignation after appointment, and but 
few have left their places to marry and set- 
tle into domestic life. The greatest experts 
in counting money and detecting counter- 
feits, are among the lady employees. The 
appointment of women to these places was 
first made by Secretary Chase in 1862, and 
the highest salary paid was $600. Their 
usefulness and aptness for the work being 
demonstrated, they bave steadily increased 
in numbers, and have been able to command 
wages approximating the salaries of men 
who formerly occupied these places. Few 
of the many ill things prophesied as the re- 
sults of such an innovation, have occurred, 
and the heads of departments would seri- 
ously object to making any change now. 
It is a gratification to see new fields of use- 
fulness opening up to the women of the 
land, more especially when they prove 
themselves so fully competent as in the de- 
partments at Washington, 


Theodore Parker never received a diplo- 
ma, though he pursued the full college 
course at Harvard. Nor did he ever recite 
a single line to a professor. His father was 
poor and could not afford to pay the col- 
lege expenses; but ‘heodore was bound to 
have a liberal education. One morning he 
said: ‘‘Father, I have entered Harvard Col 
lege.” ‘‘How did you prepare?” asked the 
astonished parent. ‘I studied by myself, 
evenings, after the day’s work was done, 
and mornings before work.” He was then 
assisting his father on the farm. ‘But I 
cannot pay your expenses in college.” ‘'I 
know that; I mean to stay at home and 
keep up with my class.” And he did more 
than keep up with the class; part of tle 
time he worked for his father at home, aud 
part of the time he taught school, paying 
his father $11 a month to hire a hand in 
his place. He passed the examinations 
successfully, but was not given a degree, 
because he was a non-resident and had 
paid no fees. Subsequently a degree was 
offered him, on condition of paying the 
customary fees; but money was searce, 
though energy and scholarship were am- 
ple, and he was obliged to decline it. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 


As women grow more and more to take 
situations side by side with men, as they 
become associated more and more in the 
work of society, cither in homes or offices, 
they will lay aside many fancied needs. 
With change of circumstance must come 
modification of costume. There will be 
duties to be performed, informatica to be 
sought, a thousand emergencies to be met 
in the regular routine of business, where 
there will be no possibility of a change of 
dress. A dress suitable to the work in 
hand, and to the whole days need, will 
come to be necessary, and the whole stand- 
ard of supply must eventually alter. 

The consideration of healthfulness under- 
lies every other, and is just as necessary for 
man as woman. Convenience and durabil- 
ity must come to be just as necessary for a 
woman as it is now for aman. This will 
at once cut off many of the fripperies of 
the toilet, which help to make women petty 
and frivolous, which absorb time, thought, 
energy and nerve, without materially add- 
ing to beauty. It is not to be understood 
that women are to be dressed like men; but 
there is no reason why they should not wear 
clothing as convenient, as healthful, and as 
easily adjusted. 

It is to be expected that desirable changes 
will take place slowly. That a new stand- 
ard of beauty will be adopted when this 
nation shall have become as well educated 
in art as in other directions, cannot be 
doubted. We shall come to be a well- 
dressed people, when each individual knows 
what is consistent with her income, becom- 
ing to her gencral appearance, and adapted 
to her position and habits. 

We read, in a late paper: ‘‘Will plain 
dresses be worn, or polonaises, or overskirts? 
Will they be draped, or flat, puffed or cling- 
ing? To these divers questions but one re- 
sponse is to be made; not one, or another, 
but all these styles will be in vogue, each 
lady choosing that which best suits her fig- 
ure, age, position and habits;” all of which 
seems right enough. But how is the ordi- 
nary woman going to know what best suits 
her individual position, figure, face and 
habits? 

It is to be hoped that soon our dress- 
makers, as a class, will study art and phys- 
iology, with a view to the improvement of 
their work. When that time comes, the 
average woman may have no more need to 
exercise her own imagination and taste, 
than the average man now does, to enjoy a 
convenient, comfortable, presentable and 
generally becoming attire. But what shall 
we do in the meantime? We are very well 
aware that suitableness to one’s circumstan- 
ces is an indispensable element of beauty, 
but how are we to discern the suitableness? 
To say that the difficulty is less the more 
highly cultivated we become, is only to 
make the statement more difficult. 

The broad answer probably is, that the 
study of art, and the use of its principles, 
is the only way to enable a woman to adjust 
her dress to the demands of beauty and fit- 
ness. Happily this study is fashionable. 
There is goud reason for the fashion. The 
time bas come in our national existence 
when the mass of our people can afford to 
give time and attention to it, and our late 
exhibition has brought into our midst some 
excellent objects to study. 

But to return. What shall we get to 
wear for winter weather? Let us wear just 
what we have on hand, which will protect 
us from the cold, and not annoy ourselves 
with the fancied necessity of providing new 
garments periodical y. Until there is an 
absolute need to replenish the wardrobe, 
let us give such thought as we have to give 
to the study of the philosophy of the ques- 
tion. Let us not spend time in remodeling 
the old, even if unbecoming dresses, but 
while patiently wearing them, if we must, 
let us eagerly learn how to choose better 
ones next time. 

The income of each wearer must largely 
determine the one unchanging element of 
beauty—suitableness. No one but herself 
can determine this. One comfort in having 
but few dresses at one time is, that it en- 
ables us to conform at once to changes in 
fortune. 

As the dress should express individuality, 
it should always do so; morning, noon and 
night, and on all occasions. Let a lady try 
to determine what she can afford to wear. 
Let her settle upon the texture she can 
safely adopt as a uniform costume. Hav- 
ing chosen the material, whether it be cali- 
co, alpaca, cashmere, rougher woolens, silk 
or velvet, she will find it quite possible to 
adjust it to all but the extremes of hot and 
cold weather, by making changes in the un- 
derwear. 

Then, if she will observe what color she 
looks best in, not what color pleases her 
best, but what one elicits most remark from 
her friends when they seem best pleased 
with her appearance, she will find that she 
has made some progress toward the solu- 
tion of the question. 

The determining of what forms will be 
most becoming to her age, position, duties, 
and so forth, will be an easier matter; as 
they come under laws more generally rec- 
ognized. For instance, a tall person should 
not use perpendicular lines of trimming. 
A barrow back should not have five seams 





across it. A short person should not wear 
successive rows of horizontal trimming. 
Round shoulders or high shoulders should 
never be covered with the new collars that 
simulate yokes. A well proportioned form 
ghould never put itself into plaids, an un 
gainly one may. Neither a very lean per- 
son, nor one of the opposite contour, should 
submit to the ordinary tight-fitting dress. 
An artist, studying from the nude, would 
say too much fat destroys the sentiment of 
the muscles, and is not beautiful. What 
terms of reprobation are strong enough to 
describe the woodeny look that corsets in- 
evitably give? A fine form can only be fine 
when it its soft and yielding. Tight fitting 
dresses are ruled out by the principles of 
art as well as by the laws of health. Itisa 
question if a trained dress can be suitable to 
the citizens of a State whose civilization has 
completely outgrown the political institu- 
tions of the middle ages. If it is beautifully 
worn by any American woman, it must be 
by her whose life is one of elegant leisure, 
and who uniformly goes abroad in a car- 
riage. 

If any one can afford always to dress in 
silk, why should not real lace be worn for 
garnituie? And why should it not be a 
part of the underclo‘hing, showing at neck 
and wrists? Are not linen collars and cuffs 
as inappropriate with silk, as lace is with 
any but the finest of woolen materials? If 
the habits and pursuits of a lady are such 
that she cannot afford to pay for the fine 
laundry work necessary to keep delicate la- 
ces in order, and must wear rougher mate- 
rials than silk, then let soreething else than 
lace be substituted for lingerie. Let footing, 
swiss muslin, or linen, be the rule. Let the 
supply be abundant, however cheap, that it 
may always be in order; and on all ordina- 
ry occasions let it be the very same. Ifthe 
material is uniformly linen, a lady may be 
just as presentable on the best occasions as 
her brother. It is not the texture, nor the 
amount of ornamentation, that constitute 
real elegance of appearance, but nicety of 
personal habits. Immaculate collars and 
cuffs go farther to give pleasure to one’s 
friends than the same care bestowed on any 
other part of the dress, far more than the 
fastidious choice of gloves and boots, upon 
which many pride themselves. If these or- 
naments are adjusted with delicacy, charac- 
ter and individuality are impressed at once. 
There is no surer mark of an unattractive 
personality than a soiled ruffle fastened in 
the neck of adress or in sleeves that are 
wide enough to show the band of the ruffle 
or the upper edge of the lace. 

As to the motive of wearing jewelry, 
Americans who travel find the safer way is, 
to wear constantly what they choose to car- 
ry abroad. Much remark has been made 
about the incongruousness of the practice. 
It has been condemned as ostentatious 
when there has been no foundation for the 
charge. The European who owns valuable 
jewelry usually inherits it, or wears it with 
reference to the rank and importance of the 
family. Upon state occasions especially, it 
is considered that the magnificence of such 
articles adds to the dignity of the throne. 
But the average American lady has no such 
duties to discharge. Her home institutions 
assert the personal dignity of every citizen. 
Why should not jewelry, like any other ar- 
ticle of personal use or adornment, be worn 
to express individual taste and character? 
Why should it not be always worn as an in- 
dispensable adjunct, and because of its new 
motive be always appropriate? Some one 
says here: ‘‘Would you wear diamonds 
when you were washing dishes?” Why rot; 
if you can afford diamonds and choose to 
wash dishes? They will not wear out, we 
take it; if the setting does, it can be re- 
mounted. It is best not to own them unless 
they are proper to one’s circumstances, but 
owning them, wear them. We once heard 
a lady at a jeweller’s say: “I wish I could 
exchange every bit of jewelry I have for 
one diamond cross, or one exyuisite pend- 
ant. I would always wear it, outside or in- 
side of my dress.” She always did wear 
bracelets, night and day. It may have been 
a bit of barbaric taste, but she was consist- 
ent and piquant, and therefore doubly inter- 
esting. To be able to barter numberless 
old possessions for some one really good 
thing which should always express peculiar 
individual taste, would be toadd an element 
of beauty to personal adornment which is 
looked for at present in vain. 

If only one tithe of the thought, criticism 
and envy wasted upon considering what 
our neighbors wear, were turned into this 
channel of determining what was suitable 

and beautiful for ourselves, human society 
would possess a new and indescribable 
charm. Fanny M. STEexe. 

Marquette, Mich. 
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INDUSTKIAL SCHOOLS NEEDED, 








Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale addressed the con- 
gregation of Dr. Ryder’s church, in 
Chicago, last week, on the importance and 
necessity of industrial schools. Mrs, Tis- 
dale isa graceful and earnest speaker, a 
hard worker in the interest of poor and 
ignorant girls, and accurate in her state- 
ments. After a brief introduction, she 
gave many valuable statistics regarding the 
number and increase of paupers, and the 
expense of their support. England thirty 








years ago, averaged fair to be overrun by ful, who speaks in a clear, sweet but strong 


paupers, and $32,000,000 per annum was 
expended to support them. Through the 
establishment of industrial schools and or- 
phan asylums the amount had been reduced 
to $900,000. Prevention, not reformation, 
was needed in this country, where over one- 
quarter of a million of young girls are going 
to destruction through lack of knowledge 
and training to support themselves. The 
value of industrial schools generally, and 
the establishment of the I!linois Industrial 
School for Girls, was dwelt on with em- 


phasis. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE NORTH. 








Gail Hamilton says, with sharp but satis- 
factory sarcasm, that the distinguishing and 
disheartening peculiarity of American wo- 
men is their habit of dropping down upon 
the curb-stones, at a moment’s notice, to 
write each other’s lives. I do not intend to 
enter the list of self-appointed biographers, 
who find every woman who has written for 
the public, a genius, and all who live in any 
degree by the golden rule, saints, although 
blarney is less odious than jea’ous detrac- 
tion; but when I find a woman strong 
minded, but not masculine; enthusiastic, 
but not a fanatic, working in a strange Jand 
for the highest and noblest interests of the 
race, I think I am doing the world a service 
if 1 tell it that she is worth listening to. 

Miss Selma Borg, whose rame is known 
to novel readers as one of the translators of 
Madame Schwartz's tales, has just finished 
in New York a course of lectures upon Fin- 
land, of which country she is a native. A\l- 
though not quite so ignorant as one lady 
who thought that lectures upon the Finnish 
race would prove to be talks about fishes, I 
own to having classed the Finns in my 
thoughts but a few grades above the Lapps. 
Since hearing one of these lectures, I feel 
rather sorry that lam nota Finn. If Miss 
Borg is a fair specimen of this old Turanian 
people, they are a fascinating folk. I ex- 
pected to find the lecture upon the mythol- 
ogy of the Finns, and their national epic, 
Kalevala, dull. On the contrary, it was 
like the clear, bright sunshine and pure 
winds of the north, full of inspiration. The 
speaker told us of the great love the peas- 
ants have for these old songs, which for 
lack of a strictly appropriate word she call. 
ed runes, although the word Runic belongs 
to the Gothic and Teutonic tongues; and 
that their origin is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. They have been unwritten until a 
few years ago, when the learned Dr. Elias 
Lonnrot traversed Finland from one end to 
the other, gathering these folk-songs from 
the lips of the peasants, and writing them 
down. This collection is called Kalevala. 
Many of the runes are indescribably sweet 
and touching. Dr. Lénnrot was barely in 
time to save some of them from oblivion. 
Miss Borg told, with rare pathos and poe- 
try, of his hearing from many persons of an 
aged man who, i* his mind was not quite 
gone, could repeat several songs which 
were lacking to complete the precious Kal- 
evala. At last, after a weary search, Dr. 
Léonnrot found the venerable Runo-laiset, 
or rune-singer. He sat upon the bank of a 
river, with his fish-line held idly in his hand, 
and with a vacant face. A quotation from 
one of his beloved runes fell upon his ear 
and rekindled the almost extinct fire of 
memory. He repeated song after song 
which Dr. Lénnrot hastily noted down. 
When he had ended he fell again into a 
witless state, like, said Miss Borg, one of 
the bodies hermetically sealed in a tomb, 
which, upon exposure to the air, crumble 
into dust. 

The peasants retain their simple habits. 
When they sing the old songs of their fa- 
thers by their firesides, they join hands like 
children. The upper classes speak Swedish, 
and until the beginning of this century 
nothing but the Bible, the prayer book and 
a few religious pamphlets was published in 
the Finnish language. In 1820 the first 
newspaper was published in Finnish. Now 
most of the classics are translated into the 
language of the people, and the best that is 
wriiten in America. Even Bret Harte is as 
well known in this far northern land as in 
his own. 

The motive of Miss Borg’s work is not a 
se!fish one, but the desire to make her land 
and its people better known to the world, 
for, as she justly says, if nations knew each 
other better they would not hate each other, 
and wars would cease. Finland is one small 
link in the chain of peoples 

Educated at Stockholm and at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, her adventurous spirit impelled 
her to see the world, and to know its varied 
life. She has been several years in Ameri- 
ca, teaching, translating, and speaking upon 
Finland, and music, in which she enthusi- 
astically believes as the universal language 
which must ever refine and educate. It is 
arare pleasure to listen to a nobly endowed 
and versatile woman, a linguist, knowing 
the history and ethnology of the northern 
races like the alphabet, patriotic and gentle, 
who forgets herself entirely in the interest 
of a great theme. Thus inspired she speaks 
with simple earnestness which gives her 
great magnetic power. As she ascends the 
platform, we see a still youthful woman, 
simply attired, with apleasing face, which, 
as she fires with her theme, becomes beauti- 





voice. As she tells of the learned Castren, 
her lamented countryman, who knew more 
than thirty Asiatic languages and dialects, 
and nearly all European tongues; of his re- 
searches into the folk lore of the North, and 
of Kalevala and the earnest-minded peas 
ants. it seems as though the study of Fin 
land and its people must be the one impor- 
tant object of life 

In 1875 Miss Borg revisited Finland and 
Sweden for the purpose of exciting an in- 
terest in our Centennial Exposition. She 
travelled in Finland over twelve hundred 
miles, lecturing in all the leading cities and 
towns, eliciting universal response from the 
highest to the humblest representatives of 
the nation. The Senate appointed her com- 
missioner of the exhibition, but owing to 
Russian intrigue the plan was finally aband- 
oned, much to the regret of the earnest and 
industrious Finns. The oldest race of the 
North should have been represented in 
America. In this connection, the fact that 
Finland took seventy prizes at the Paris 
Exposition is noteworthy. One of the sig- 
nificant signs of Woman’s advancement in 
the realms of universal activity and useful- 
ness was afforded when Miss Borg gave her 
last lecture in her country in the Hall of 
Solemnities at the old University of Finland. 
Not only was this distinction never before 
given to a woman, but only the consecrated 
representatives of learning had before this 
time ever occupied the platform there. 

A peculiar feature of the concert of Fin- 
nish music with which this course of lec- 
tures closed was that Miss Borg led the or 
chestra, which was composed of some of 
the former members of Theodore Thomas's 
company. She did this in order to pre- 
serve the national character of the music, 
which she introduced into our country. A 
score of the most ancient people-songs was 
arranged by native composers, and given 
to Miss Borg. The overture to the new 
Finnish opera, Kullervo, by Philip Von 
Schantz, an exquisitely beautiful composi- 
sition, has lately been sent to her by the 
widow of the composer, whose untimely 
death prevented his finishing the opera. 
The national hymn, and an old march which 
was played in 1632 at the battle of Liitzen, 
at the battle of Narva, between Charles XII. 
at Peter the Great, 1700, and in many acris- 
is since, stir the blood as though herocs 
spoke to us from the days that are no more. 
Another stirring composition called the 
Bjorneborg march was played by the Fin- 
nish Guard in the Russian army at the sur- 
render of Osman Pasha, and is a universal 
favorite. The especial characteristics of 
Finnish music are intense pathos and tender 
harmony. Butthe dulcet strains cease, and 
as we go out into the rainy night we think 
it probable that personal knowledge of them 
would oblige us to reconstruct our estimate 
of Lapps.— Elizabeth K. Churchill in Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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REFLECTING THEIR HUSBANDS. 





The peculiarities of feminine cleverness, 
says the London World, must be illustrated 
from what will be to many people a not un- 
familiar experience. There have been for 
some weeks past, and there will be for some 
weeks to come, varieties of scientific gath- 
erings attended by more or less learned and 
intellectual gentlemen and ladies. Art and 
science meet alike in the conversation and 
the costume of the wife of the modern sa- 
vant, She appears at dinner as an arrange- 
ment in creamy silk, and at breakfast as a 
harmony in subdued blue. Her small talk 
is a vocabulary of scientific or artistic jar- 
gon. She has already read a paper at an 
archeological congress on Roman tumuli, 
and is booked as a contributor fora learned 
but not very prosperous review. Her man 
ner is not natural, and is indeed manifestly 
artificial and elaborated. Yet it would be 
harsh to speak of it as affectation. It is 
really modest and commendable effort. 
Iter married life is one perpetual struggle 
after the higher self-education. She hasa 
very pardonable degree of intellectual van- 
ity; the simple fact is, she is over-husband- 
ed. She cannot divest herself of the con 
sciousness that she is charged with the im. 
mense responsibility of a lord and master 
who is erudite and eminent. She is engaged 
in a long-continued effort to play up to him. 
Her entire existence is an act of homage to 
the great man who has made her his wife; 
it is also an act of self-sacrifice as well. 
Profoundly convinced of the dignity of her 
position, it is a really praiseworthy and un- 
selfish ambition which causes her to assume 
what may seem to uncharitable critics an 
air of pretentious superiority. If it can 
correctly be called affectation, it is affecta- 
tion at the bidding of affection. It is a mis- 
take, but it is an exceedingly amiable mis- 
take which really clever women are led by 
the idiosyncrasies of their intellect, to com- 
mit. Whether these peculiarities are inhe- 
rent in the structure of the femine mind, or 
whether they will be discovered to be re- 
movable or removed by the time that Miss 
Helen Taylor's election to a parliamentary 
borough is ratified by the constitutional law 
of the realm, is uncertain. Meanwhile, the 
best preventive that can be recommended 
to clever women against failure is the prac- 
tice of self-study and the acquisition of 
self-knowledge. 
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WOMEN AT OXFORD. 





The competition at Oxford just now 
scems to lic between the Broad or rationa). 
istic party, and the Highchurch party, 
They are both equally active and flourish. 
ing. What, perbaps, is chiefly remarkable, 
is the readiness with which the Anglicans 
or Puseyites take on the armor of progress 
in their methods, and the facility with 
which they adapt themselves to new needs, 
A striking instance of this has just come 
within my personal knowledge. A lady of 
wealth, deeply interested in the higher eq. 
ucation of her sex, recently gave £1,000 to 
form the nucleus of a subscription to found 
at Oxford a college for young women sinj. 
lar to that (Girton) which is doing such good 
work at Cambridge. Those who were jn 
trusted with the matter naturally proceeded 
to consult with the Broad-church professors 
and teachers of Oxford. From among 
these, a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
was formed to consult about the matter, [| 
was concluded that the monastic atmos 
phere still lingered sufficiently in Oxford to 
make it a hazardous undertaking to start 
there a regular female college; but that it 
was practicable to start some such institu 
tion in the form of a boarding-school for 
young ladies. Meanwhile, however, the 
High church people there heard of the 
scheme, and instead of preparing, as was 
expected, to combat it, they held a meet- 
ing and constituted a committee to take the 
lead in it! Throwing monastic notions of 
women to the winds, they sent word to the 
Broad-church committee that they were 
prepared to coalesce with them for the pur 
pose of practically inaugurating female edu- 
cation in Oxford of a kind which would 
train girls forthe university examinations, 
already open to them; and the result was 
the formation of a strong committee,— 
which is at work while I write,—composed 
of prominent members of both parties, and 
agreed that the new institution shall be free 
of bias from either side. The teaching 
shall be purely secular, each party reserving 
to itself the right to found subsequently a 
school in its own interest. This determina- 
tion of the High-church scholars not to be 
behind the times in meeting the growing 
demand for female education, not to leave 
women to preserve in the school they are 
sure to have any tradition that it was gained 
ugainst High-church hostility, indicates a 
flexibility and courage in that wing of the 
establishment for which its opponents had 
not given it credit, and a progressive spirit 
which forbids the Broad-church to antici- 
pate an easy victory in the future.—M. D. 


Conway, in Ilarpers’ for December. 
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THE LAST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


The Boston Daily Traveller alludes to the 
proposition for a Constitutional Convention 
in Massachusetts, and gives the following 
interesting reminiscences: 

The Constitutional Convention of 1853 
marks an important era in the political an- 
nals of the State. It was composed of men 
of eminent ability in all the walks of life. 
The Jate Henry Wilson, then fast attaizing 
the power as a popular leader which he re- 
tained until his death, was chairman of the 
committee to provide the order of business. 
In this capacity he reported in favor of 
making single Senatorial districts, on the 
basis of population. He could sce no rea- 
son, he said, why Lowell should be cut 
down in making the basis by reason of her 
ten thousand women, nor Boston because 
of its fifty thousand foreign resfdents. 
‘Upon political questions,” he said,—we 
quote from the official report,—‘‘there may 
be differences of opinion; but upon nine- 
teen-twentieths of the questions that come 
before the legislature, your women, your 
forcign population, and your persons who 
cannot vote, have a deep and abiding per- 
sonal interest.” The question of Woman 
Suffrage, which Governor Talbot, in his in- 
augural address, suggested as a proper sub 
ject for the convention now projected, also 
found in Mr. Wilson a friendly spokesman. 
‘lam not,” he said, speaking to the con- 
vention of 1853, ‘‘one of those who expect 
to advocate the right of women to vote. 
But one thing is certain: I could not make 
an argument against it, and I would like to 
see the man who could make such an argu- 
ment. And I go farther; I believe that, 
upon most of the questions that concern the 
Commonwealth and this country, they have 
their influence; and if they had also the 
right to vote, the country would be none 
the worse governed.” 

—_e>-e——__————. 
ENNUI AMONG GIRLS. 








A correspondent ef the London Spectator 
writes as follows: 

“The letter quoted in the Spectator of Oc- 
tober 26, from a young ludy in London so- 
ciety to the Bishop of Manchester, may well 
give rise to grave reflection. Hard-working 
men may read it with contempt, hard-work- 
ing women with pitiful sadness, but to the 
hearts of hundreds of English girls it will 
come as the echo of many a secret thought 
and unspoken question, 

“In real life, as wellas in the novels of 
the day, the question which is constantly 
occupying the minds of our heroines (?) is, 
—What isthe use of living? And amore 
pertinent inquiry could scarcely be made. 
The description of daily life in the letter re- 
ferred to, though its extreme dreariness may 
be exceptional, gives a sufficiently accurate 
idea of the life of young women in the up 
per and upper-middle classes. Breakfast, 
letter-writing, bird or flower-tending, dress- 
ing, lunch, visiting, afternoon tea, a drive, 
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dinner, and evening gaieties,—these are the 
duties which await a young lady on leaving 
school, andto which she is expected to de? 
vote herself. Fortunately, few girls are 
satisfied with the life they lead. The inevi- 
table ennut (though, like acraving for drink, 
it demands more and more of the very ex- 
citement which causes it) brings at times 
other and better cravings, and prompts 
strange questionings. For satisfaction, girls 
are told to visit the poor, and bestow alms, 
These attempts to alleviate misery, of which 
the causes remain untouched, are unspeak- 
ably discouraging. A great part of this 
misery is the result of ignorance of the sim- 
plest laws of health and domestic economy ; 
most of the misery can be prevented, if this 
ignorance be removed. 

“Jn Birmingham an attempt is being made 
to do this by an organization of ladies, who 
are doing their best tocommunicate to their 
poorer sisters the knowledge which they 
themselves have acquired on these subjects. 
This is done by courses of lectures, given 
by the ladies to working-women and girls, 
or by means of classes, mothers’ meetings, 
etc. The instruction given is on practical 
subjects, such as food, cooking, ventilation, 
cleanliness, sick-nursing, the management 
of infants, etc.; and whether in the form of 
lecture or of friendly conversation, is, of 
course, given in the simplest possible lan- 
guage,and rendered iuteresting by anecdotes, 
pictures, diagrams, and simple experiments. 
That the need of such teaching is felt, and 
its value appreciated, is proved by the audi- 
ences (frequently of 200 or 300 women) 
which attend the lectures, and by the num- 
berof grateful letters subsequently received 
from them; while the Health Committee of 
the Town Council aflirms that no more use- 
ful work than this is being carried on in the 
town. But such an undertaking is not to be 
lightly entered upon. It requires a consid- 
erable amount of study, thought, and pains- 
taking labor. But these are well repaid by 
their results, and by the intensely interest- 
ing character of the work itself. 

“This is only a suggestion of one more 
field of usefulnessfor women. Theamount 
of work waiting for woman-hands and wo- 
man-hearts to do, presses heavily on the 
minority, who are not content to look down 
unconcerned, from a position of security, 
upon the struggles of their less fortunate 
fellow-creatures. Would to God that some 
influence could reach the hearts of our Eng- 
lish girls who feel unrest, they scarce know 
why; for if they could but once feel the 
pitifulness of the avoidable suffering of 
the ignorant poor, and feel, too, that they, 
more than any, have the power to prevent 
it, they must surely be ashamed of their 
ornamental uselessness, and aroused to a 
nobler conception of life’s purpose.” 

“The honest, earnest man must stand and work, 

The woman also,—otherwise she drops 

At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 

Whoever feers God, fears to sit at ease.” 

K. ©, 0. 

Birmingham, November 6. 
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A LESSON OF SELF-HELP. 





The recent developments whereby it ap- 
pears that a lady resident of Boston High 
lands, has been forced out of a handsome 





property, by her managing agent, calls at- 
tention to another case, where the result is 
just what might be expected, and just what 
may work for good, in teaching other wo- 
men auseful lesson. So long es women 
leave their property and business affairs fur 
men to manage, on the ground that they can 
do so much better than a woman, just so 
long these lessons are needed. 

Any woman who can carry on a house and 
family, is fully capable of investing her own 
money and attending to its details. That 
she does not do so, is because she prefers to 
shirk a little tiresome labor. Yet, ‘‘nine 
times out of ten,” she will expend just as 
muchtime and strength, in the ‘‘twaddle” 
of society. 

When a woman wakes up to the fact, that 
her property, in the hands of a man, is gen- 
erally managed for his benefit, at her ex- 
pense, she will learn that the study of ‘‘shent 
per shent” is not a very difficult one nor 
quite out of Woman's sphere. At least she 
will endure complacently being dubbed 
“strong minded,” if thereby she earns her 
‘bread and butter,” not only for herself, 
but for those who are dependent upon her. 

M. G. L. 








HU MORO US. 


Careless cooks are often death to family 
jars. 


The latest Buffalo robeis snow-white, and 
four feet thick. 


Thompson calls his baby Macbeth, be- 
cause it murders sleep. 


«The locomotive whistles a cartoon,” and 
itdraws many a car, too, 


Electricity, like a horse-car, to be useful 
and profitable, has to have a conductor, 


We are not much on titles in this country, 
but Indiana calls one of her citizens ‘‘The 
Honorable Reverend Doctor De La Matyr.” 


Mrs. Partington declares that she does 
not wish to vote, as she fears she could not 
stand the electrical franchise. 


Some graceless scribbler declared that the 
Marquis of Lorne is the only man who ever 
swore allegiance to his mother-ia-law. 


‘Good day, Mose! How you vas shanged, 
Vouldn’t never haf knowd you!’, ‘But my 
name is not Moses, sir.” ‘Kreat hefens! 
your name shanged too?” 


A lady will sometimes accomplish what is 
impossible to the professional diplomatist. 
A good example of this, and at the same 
time of American assurance and persistency 
in foreign land, is afforded by the success 
of a party from New York, in obtaining ad- 
mission to the funeral ceremonies of Victor 
Emanuel inthe Pantheon at Rome. The 
party consisted of a lady and two daughters, 
and arrived at Rome two days before the 
funeral. Application for tickets of admis- 
sion was made to the American Consul, who 
replied that he was unable to procure them 
even for himself and wife. Nothing daunt- 
ed, a note was written to the Italian Minis- 
ter of the Interior by the matron, express- 
ing a strong desire as Americans to witness 
the ceremony. Time passed by without 
bringing the tickets, and at last «ll hope of 
getting them was given up. But about two 
hours before the services began, a messen- 
ger arrived bringing five of the best reserved 
seats in the church, and a letter expressing 
in the most polite terms the pleasure it gave 
the Minister to accommodate American la- 
dies. The extra seats were given to the 
Consul and his wife. 




















F. GELD 


FURNITURE AND UP 
LATEST DESIGNS, QU 
NEO-JACOBIN, AND 
MADE UNDER MY 
AND WARRANTED. 

FACTORY AND SALES 
AND OTIS STS, EAST 

EAST CAMBRIDGE 

HORSE CARS FROM 


OWSKY 


HOLSTERY OF THE 
EEN ANNE, JAPANESE, 
OTHER STYLES, ALL 
OWN SUPERVISION 
ROOMS, COR. FIRST 
CAMBRIDGE. 

AND SOMERVILLE 
BOWDOIN SQUARE. 

















ROYAL Powbe 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—becauge of its unquestioned Peri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere, No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

8" The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
hot only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 








One of the most complete assort- 
BL AN ments of Blank Booksin the city. can 
ANK be found at our store. Journals. Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stn- 
om. erp fine 7 ate bind- 
ngs and of all sizes. Ward & Ga 
BOOKS, Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston: 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only 1n soldered tins, 1% and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpvon, Ena. 6m40 

4) ry 1 ‘ al 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees, 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 











world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





REV, CHARLES BEECHER. 
ON 


Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This work attempts to reduce the teachings of Spir- 
itualism tu some consistent form, and investigate in a 
kindly spirit their relations to both science and re- 
ligion. The work is not controversial in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but an earnest and discrimi- 
nating effort at investigation. Its object is to dis- 
criminate between the uses and abuses of true Spirit- 
nalism, to investigate the relation of the material sys- 
tem to the spirit world, and to establish some hypoth- 
esis ortheory which will consistently account for all 
known facts. 

The New York Herald says it is: 

“Likely to cause some commotion in orthodox cir- 
cles in spite of the author's explicit declarution that 
he speaks only for himself.” 

The Publisher's Weekly says; 

“Spiritualists will be glad of such reinforcement as 
he brings to their cause, which has had hard luck for 
many months past; and intelligent people not Spirit- 
ualists will gladly listen toa man of mind and char- 
acter like Mr. Beecher.” > 


MIDHICHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. 


By Henny Batianting,A. M.,with an introduction by 
Presicent Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, Cloth, 
Fully Illustrated. (In Press ) 

So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the 
pride of the world, that great value will be a tached 
to this volume, givinga clear, vivid and entertaining 
account of the wonderful march of a thousand miles 
made by the author's little caravan through the interi- 
or of Persia to St. Petersburg. The journey was 
made during the summer of 1875 and is thus men- 
tioned by the 

New York Evening Post. 

“A remarkable journey on horseback made by him- 
self last summer, with his wife and child, through 
the interior of Persia, a distance of about a thousand 
miles. He took this ‘out-of-the-way’ course to go 
from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and thence home to 
New York. He left the Persian Gulf at Bushire, and 
procecded by the way of Shiraz andthe :uinsof Per- 
sepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, 
and, finally came to the Caspian Sea, at aplace called 
Resht. It required no small amount of courage to 
undertake such a trip. through such a dangerous region 
in a private and unofficial capacity, with a lady in 
charge and with no attendants or assistance, except 
such as the country afforded. Mr. Ballantine ac- 
complished the task with success, though not without 
some perilous adventures.” 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H.W. Frescu. Full Gilt. 8vo. $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of Artists, Engravings of their work, 
and in many cases original designs, specially prepared 
for this book. 

The Philadelphia Progress says: 

“In its way this is a pioneer volume and reflects 
great credit on the author, the publishers, and the 
State whose art history it celebrates.” 

The following is extracted from a long review which 
appeared in the 

Religious Herald, 

“It was no easy task to collect the materials for such 
a werk, but Mr. French had the advautages of persis- 
tency and enthusiasm, and intimate acquaintance 
with many of the living artists whose biographies he 
has given us, and much valuable historical informa- 
tion has been preserved in these papers, which will 
render them permanently valuable.” 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated ca: alogue, 32 
pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


NEW BOOKS. 








Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A, D. T. Warr- 
NEY, author of ‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &c. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understai.d the plamest English can 
use this book, It tegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language gocs through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, ‘aised, 
mixed,frosted—ané eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. it is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to supplement other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no_ one who has or has not any other cook- 
book, can afford not to have ‘Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By Cuara Ersktne CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
$3 25. 

A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. By 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 

Theee two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 
By M. F. Sweetser. 18mo. Cloth. Exch 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 
2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 


3. Durer, 10. Van Dyck. 

4. Murillo. 11. Turner. 

5. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vincl. 
6. Clande Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 

7. Joshua Reynolds. 14, Landseer. 


15. Allston. 


*‘Any one who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that possessed by the : reat mass of 
educated persons in this country."—New Enagland 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50, 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, “‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling. and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable in iteelf than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 
D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 
1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the fall stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Zoston 
Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 








Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trouszeanx, Children's 


Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 


given to Children’s Millinery. 
28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 & 23. 3m4 
Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, Nooms 28 & 29. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 


Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 


Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Iamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
Iustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold, 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St.,.N.V.City,. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes, 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston, 
~ «HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Maseachnusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to anyaddress by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Foud for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York 3m3 





“POCKET 





R. MARSTON & (0S 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
23,25 & 27 Brattice Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Yn the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let bv the Dav or Week 


PS WATCHES. Cheapest 





inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtER & Cu., Chicago, 


AYE. ‘ 7 _ 
A LITTLE GIRL 
Can make pretty Valentine presents with Emboseed 
Picture-, Cards, ete J. JAY GOULD, 10 Brom- 
field street. 4 





All the varieties of he cele- 

brated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 

CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 

Year's Cards,can be found at our 

store. These Cards are very ele- 

gant and can be had at all prices 

from 3cents to $leach. Ward 

& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


CARDS. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlurgemente, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, spec'alities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
oftice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfol! backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give streneth and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
oflice may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Ela-tic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16. 
Send stamp for circular. 
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Pianos & | Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTON STREET, have a large and varied as 
rortment of ANOs, Grand, Square and 
Upright, 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid and™en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 
of good quality at low prices. 


New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


sold on instalments, if desired. Call and hear 


them! 
CANTATAS! 


Many bargains in 


NEW OPERA! 
H. M. S. PINAFORE. 


COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


The success of the season at the Boston Maseum, 
etc.,,is the most popular thing of the kind ever per- 
formed in this country. Music excellent and easy, 
and words unexceptionable, making it very desirable 
for amateur performance in any town or village. 
Elegant copy, with words, music and libretto com- 
plete, mailed anywhere for 81.00, 


TRIAL BY JURY is a laughable 
Operetta by the same author. 50 ets, 


Zozephte Bondage, By Cuapwick. $1.00 
Belshazzar, * BurTerFieD. 1,00 
Esther. * Brapsury. .50 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 
with Oriental dress and scenery, The last one is easy. 

“Pauline” ($2.)—Palomita” ($2.)—“Diamond 
cut Diamond” ($1.) “Guardian Angel” (50 ctr.)— 
“Lesson in Charity” (60 cts.) “Maud Irving” (60 
cts.) are Operettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three 
are Juveniles, 


In Press. “The Sorcerer,” by SuLuivan. 
Any book mailed post-free, for retai! price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
_C. H. DITSON & co., _ $48 Broadway, N. Y. 


6 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad'rs H. Hauuetr & Co., Portland Me. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japancee, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


___SARDS. . 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.014: 
testimonialsreceived.’Terms liberal. P: 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis, \ 





Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a ronte of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of Amcricen railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and clegane e. 


The Safety Appliances 


in ure On this line well illustrate the fur-seeing and 
liberal policy of ite management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect donble track 
and road-bed a combination of safegnards avainst 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba! 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far Weet and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are arsured to all importan 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurparsed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L, P. FARMER, 
General Mancger. General J assenger Agen 
C.'S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 
ty6 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF LYNN. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Club, January 4, ‘‘A Plea 
for the Co-education of the Sexes” was made 
in a comprehensive essay, from the pen of 
one of the members. She brought before 
her hearers four good and well-sustained 
reasons why co-education should be the 
rule. 

First, ‘‘Because it is in accordance with 
natural law.” We find proof of this exhib- 
ited throughout the animal kingdom; in the 
records of family and State; also in the sad 
results of conventual and monastic life. In 
France the girls are kept carefully by them- 
selves through the entire course of their ed- 
ucation, and where do we find a lower state 
of morals than in that republic? ‘‘A natur- 
al law is a law of progress; the violation of 
the former must hinder the latter.” 

Second, ‘‘It tends to the best and fullest 
development of both parties.” Men and 
women are unlike—one lacks much the 
other possesses; association and emulation 
produce more harmonious characters in 
both. Emerson and Jean Paul, both high 
authority in questions of education and so- 
cial science, bear testimony to this. 

Her third argument was, ‘‘its success, 
where thoroughly tried.” What is more 
successful than success? Horace Mann 
proved it twenty years ago at Antioch Col- 
lege—against fearful odds. Boston, Cor- 
nell, Michigan and Burlington Universities, 
Oberlin College, besides many Normal and 
High Schools, have shown us this thing can 
be safely done. 

The Boston Latin School barred her 
doors, and her alumni listened with pleased 
ears to a poem from a Harvard Professor 
in eulogy of his Alma Mater. Allow me to 
give the ultimatum: 


“One verse more, this meeting's private, 
Some things won't be said outside: 
Many an outward stroke, and inward, 
Has the dear old school defied. 

Boys, as men we'll stand unflinching 
Every bolt that malice hurls; 

But, by all her ancient honor, 

Fill not up our ranks with girls.” 


We are sorry to know that the Latin 
School could not be stimulated to a little of 
her neighbors’ modern honor—for her boast- 
ed ‘‘ancient honor” smacks strongly of the 
dark ages. 

The fourth and last reason given, ‘‘it is 
directly and indirectly a great help to the 
advancement of women.” From earliest 
times a prejudice has existed against the 
natural ability of women. Let this idea be 
established beyond a doubt; the only means 
we have to do this is by giving the girls a 
fair chance. 

The observations and experiences of those 
present contributed to support the spirit of 
the paper. A teacher widely known, who 
for years was at the head of a celebrated 
boys’ school in Boston (which school now 
admits girls), stated ‘‘he could see no differ- 
ence after girls entered’”—the standard was 
neither lowered or elevated. He believes 
strongly in this departure—in girls enjoy- 
ing the best opportunities and of their abil- 
ity to appropriate them, paying en passant a 
gratifying tribute to his mother’s mental 
powers, as boy and man considering her 
quite equal to the disposition of a ballot in 
an intelligent manner. 

Another speaker’s heart warmed toward 
co-education, for did not Oberlin give the 
world Lucy Stone, with her power to do so 
much for her sex—being the means of 
changing many laws that had hitherto bound 
her? 

The meeting was spirited and instructive. 
We hope each month to see a greater num- 
ber present, and are happy to hear from 
those who hold opposing opinions. 

Une FEMME. 
ee 
HARRIET MARTINEAU AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


The ‘‘Autobiography of Harriet Martin- 
eau” which attracted so much attention in 
the reading world when first published, has 
but recently come into my hands, and though 
to some it may be an old story, I venture to 
suggest some lessons it may teach to women. 

As what man has done, man may do, so 
of Woman. If one woman so thoroughly 
mastered the principles of Political Econ- 
omy as to become authority upon it for one 
generation, that statesmen consulted her and 
deferred to her opinion, may not other wo- 
men, though not equaling her in depth and 
breadth of thought, learn enough of the 
practical aspects of this great modern sci- 
ence to be of some use to the age they live 
in? It is true women cannot yet make use 
of their political knowledge in the legiti- 
mate and most direct way, but it is well to 
be educating for the ballot which will some 
day be theirs and in the meantime by their 
influence at home and in society, and by the 
pen, they can do much to advance the cause 
of pure morals and wise legislation. 

There are women without a tithe of the 
erudition of Harriet Martineau, who from 
their common-sense and moral sense com- 
bined, could teach our legislators some use- 
ful lessons. They could, forinstance, teach 
the City of St. Louis that it is neither ‘‘pol- 
itic” nor “economical” to swell its revenue 
by licensing prostitution, because to encour- 
age, to protect and make respectable a non- 
producing class who add nothing to the pop- 
ulation, whose presence tends directly to 
produce disease and pauperism, and ind/ 





rectly to foster crime of all kinds, drunken- 
ness, theft, murder and suicide, is as much 
opposed to the principles of political econo- 
my as it is opposed to good morals. 

Webster defines political economy to be 
‘that branch of philosophy which discusses 
the sources and methods of material wealth 
and prosperity in a nation.” Can any one 
tell any one thing or any one hundred things 
that would conduce more to the prosperity 
of the nation than a prohibitory law, so sus- 
tained by public opinion that it could be 
strictly enforced? Think of the changesuch 
legislation would affect in our generation! 
How much industry and energy which now 
runs to waste and worse, would, if the temp- 
tation to drink were removed, be diverted 
into healthy channels, and the producing 
class thus largely increased! Rid of so large 
a proportion of the great army of criminals 
and paupers that drag down the body poli- 
tic, how would taxation be lessened, labor 
stimulated, and capital, now employed in 
punishing and feeding drunken vagabonds, 
be set free for better uses! 

But we are told the liberties of citizens 
must not be interfered with; liquor will be 
drank and must be sold, therefore it is best 
to make the traffic in liquor a legitimate 
business and a source of revenue. This is 
bad enough, but the taking an occasional 
dram is not necessarily and per se a crime. 
When it comes to licensing, on the same 
grounds, that which is in itself moraily 
wrong, it is high time to protest ayainst it, 
in the name of religion and of humanity, 
and,as there are some who fear not God nor 
regard man, to protest also in the name of 
policy and expediency. 

Goldwin Smith, in a recent lecture, said 
of the statement that our best men stand 
aloof from politics, that ‘‘in a free country 
like this, the men whostand aloof from pol- 
itics cannot be the best men. A man is not 
bound to seek the prizes of public life; . . . 
he is not bound to become the slave of a 
party, he is not bound to sit in any conclave 
of political iniquity. But he is bound to 
do his utmost in such ways as are morally 
open to him to get the best men elected and 
to make the right principles prevail.” To 
do this should not the principles of political 
economy be more earnestly and fully studied 
taking the words in their broadest sense, in 
cluding not only matters of commerce and 
finance, the relations of capital and labor, 
but the conditions of pauperism and crime 
by the prevalence of which, rather than by 
its extended commerce and rich corpora- 
tions, should the material prosperity of a 
nation be gauged. Is not the study of sociol- 
ogy and political economy, the imperative 
need of our age and nation? Is there not 
denger of neglecting the practical and what 
may seem, but is not, commonplace and 
simple, in these days of scientific research 
into every nook and cranny of the universe? 
What will it profit us to know all about 
atoms and molecules and protoplasm when 
Mormonism defies law and public opinion, 
the Chinese question assumes a threatening 
aspect, and tramps cover the land like a 
plague of locusts? It would be interesting 
to find some clue to the history of the mound- 
builders and cliff-dwellers, but would it not 
be better to study up the Communistic ele- 
ment that is asserting itself in our midst, 
that we may grapple with it before it under- 
mines our society and overthrows our insti- 
tutions? What will it avail that we secure 
“electric light” if, by its dazzling brilliancy 
we but discover how, 

“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping 
nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 
dying fire.’ 
Whether we were evolved from monkeys or 
created man, is a matter of no practical im- 
portance. Weare not responsible for our 
origin, but, being here, we are responsible 
that we ‘‘act well our part,” and it is uf vi- 
tal importance to us and to our children 
that we live under good laws and in a 
healthy moral atmosphere. 

To return to Harriet Martineau. Those 
who believe in God and immortality, are 
pained to think that such a noble woman 
should have been led to substitute philoso- 
phy for reason and law fora beneficent Dei- 
ty. If she who believed that death was an- 
nihilation, that each generation played its 
brief part and was swept away like the au- 
tumn leaves, spent a long life in brave, ear- 
nest, unselfish work for the good of human- 
ity, and the elevation of her own sex, should 
not we who claim to be Christian women, 
whe believe in the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man and the life everlasting, 
be equally earnest in battling for the right? 


“For right is right and wrong 1s wrong— 
And right the day will win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


A. E. Dickinson. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Reduction in price of choice trousers. 
In their department for the manufacture of 
trousers, Macullar, Williams & Parker are 
intending to produce even a larger stock 
than is usual at this season. They will keep 
all their hands constantly employed, and 
endeavor to increase‘the amount of sales 
by reducing prices. In this manner they 
will tide their employes over the pinch and 





stress of the last half of an exceptionally 
dull winter, and in so far, at least, force a 
favorable solution of the problem that ac- 
companies and supplements the hard times. 
For $4 and $5 per pair, they will sell trou- 
sers made by hands trained specially to the 
business. We endorse the statement made 
in the firm’s advertisement, that their abso- 
lute guaranty of all-wooi fabrics is in itself 
of great importance to inexperienced buyers 
of clothing, and it is also a matter of direct 
application and significance to thousands of 
gentlemen that these goods are choice 
enough to supersede custom work. All 
these considerations must induce a very 
large sale. 


Punctuality is not only the soul of busi- 
ness, it is the soul of honor.—Charlotte Cush- 
man. 


A nice and profitable business can be ac- 
quired by the sale of German Plant Food. 
A bright woman can make several dollars 
per day by canvassing with it. No capital 
needed, cheerfulness and courage being suf- 
ficient. Lady Agents wanted at 33 Bedford 
Street. 


Valentines. L. Prang &Co. have design- 
ed some of the most exquisite and compli- 
mentary Valentines we have ever seen, 
making it as blessed to receive as to give 
such gifts. 


We have mentioned before Mrs. B. A. 
Stearns’ diagram and system for cutting 
ladies and children’s garments, of which 
too much cannot be said. Her system has 
always received the highest awards wher- 
ever exhibited. To ladies desirous of be- 
coming expert in the art of making their 
own and their childrens’ costumes it is a 
boon, robbing dressmaking of all its terrors 
and meking it as fascinating as embroidery. 
There are many intricate and bungling 
methods advertised and taught. We have 
examined nearly every one, leaving more in 
the dark than ever. We felt that we were 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made,” if such 
designs were necessary to give us ‘‘perfect 
fits.” The more complicated the method, 
the more exorbitant the price for teaching. 
After spending days and dollars in fathom- 
ing the fitting process, we have exclaimed, 
‘‘How shall I ever use this knowledge?” 
Discouraged echo answers ‘‘don’t,” so we 
didn’t. But Mrs. Stearns’ system is a sci- 
ence, designed with such mathematical 
accuracy and simplicity that any lady, by 
following directions, can safely and econom- 
ically draw patterns, cutting and fitting 
from actual measurement for herself and 
others, with perfect ease and satisfaction. 
Mrs. Stearns’ rooms are at 476 Washington 
Street. 


We are glad to call attention to Miss 
Burke’s school for Dancing and Gymnas- 
tics, advertised among our special notices. 
She is a most thorough and conscientious 
teacher, devoted to her pupils and to this 
graceful accomplishment for physical cul- 
ture Her terms are very moderate likewise. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck is a practical physician, 
knowing the value of her remedies by actu- 
al benefits. Her sympathetic nature actu- 
ates her practice more than the pecuniary 
reward, as we well know. Cut out her ad- 
vertisement, or send stamp for circular. 
Better still, call upon her at her cosy rooms 
at 28 Winter street. 











 §PECLAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 3, 3.30 p.m. Mr. Joshua Kendall will read a pa- 
per on Dante, 





Sunday Meetings for Women, Feb. 2, 3 
Pp. M., at No. 4 Park Street, up one flight. Miss Lucy 
M. Newhall will read a ad on ‘‘Opportunities for 
Culture." Women invited. 





Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—There willbe a meeting of the Cambridge 
Woman Suffr: Association at the house of Mr. J. 
McDuffie, 8 Ellery Street, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5,744 p.m. Mrs. Smith, of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club, is expected to address the 
meeting. A full attend is desired 





A. 8. THAYER, Secretary. 





Moral Education Association,.— During 
the month of February will hold meetings, as follows: 

February 7, 74% P. M., at Broadway Unitarian Chap- 
el, South Boston. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will 
speak on ‘*Public and Private Schools.” 

February 8,3 Pp. M., at 20 Upton Street, Boston, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak on “Marriage.” 

February 15, 3 Pp. m., at 336 Dudley Street, Boston 
Highlands. Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak on ‘‘Pre- 
Natal Influence.” 

February 22, 3 Pp. m., at 60 Winthrop Street, Boston 
es. Miss H. S. Tolman will speak on “‘Inten- 

on.”* 





Stockholders Meeting.—The Proprietors of 
the Woman’s JourNAL will hold their annual meet- 
ing at their office, No. 4 Park street, Boston, on 
Monday, February 3, at 3r.m. for the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

Samus. E. SEwatt, President. 

S. Maria Persons, Secretary. 





Business Women and Ladies shopping 
in Boston, wishing to spend the night in the city, 
may find pleasant, quiet rooms, at No. 6 Decatur 
street, South End, 50 cents per night. 





Copying Wanted,—A lady perfectly compe- 
tent wishes a situation as copyist, or will do copyin 
at home. Copying by the type-writer preferred. Ad. 
dress ‘‘copyist,”’ at this office. tf 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object | 


mutual co-operation and sympathy. 
Sunday 3P. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 


tion. 

Monday, 744 P. M., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 744 P. M., Class in History, 

Wednesday, 2 to 4 Pp. u., German Class. 734 P. M., 
Entertainment. 

hursday, 2 Pp. M., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. m., and7% Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4P. m., German class. 714 P. M., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11 to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either useful! or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary eng $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 





Dancing and Gymnastics, Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on | hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

zymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
Bunk, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only, 3m52 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. ee 4 Providence, R. I., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. HinckLey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 





Miss E. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 
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FOR FEBRUARY. 
1879—PRICE REDUCED—81.50 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Superbly illustrated. Send 10 cents for a specimen 
copy and Premium List. 


John L, Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for ite simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a eee. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 





1t3mo 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 8 p. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4P.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 4 P. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ct. 





Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. GC; EDWARDS, 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t8mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTown.:.' 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 

















Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
~ authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 

OURNAL. 


CHOICE TROUSERS 
At Reduced Prices. 





We are now giving constant employment to a large 
force in the workshops where Trousers are manufac- 
tured for our Ready-made Clothing Department. 
The goods thus made we propose to sell at reduced 
prices. Our object isto make business enough to 
enable us to go through the Winter without the neces- 
sity of discharging any of our hands in this depart- 
ment. In order to do so, we must find a market for 
something more than the ordinary amount of goods 
of this kind sold in dull seasons. With this view, 
we shall therefore dispose of a large portion of the 
stock now on hand and making, at $4 and $5 per 

air, which is agreat abatement from regular prices. 

very pair is warranted to be in perfect workman- 
ship. We also guarantee all wool fabrics. This in 
itself isa matter of great interest to inexperienced 
buyers. All the weights, a ae and patterns 
that we present are thought to sirahle in¥meet- 
ing the wants and tastes of different customers, and 
nothing of an inferior grade is represented in the as- 
sortment. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 
400 WASHINGTON STREET. 7 














Mrs. B. A. 
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STEARNS’ 





World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


with which the workings of it can be comprehended, 


Seed Ee nny Netty 00 wall 0 cquusney of thle the facility 
g recommendation. 
otnosed to ihe wen of Go pabife generally, as wefan ls ccqnonny in use, eutls tf our very favorable 


it of great 


This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading dress-makers endorse it as superior to all others. 


Stearns will give 


Mrs. thorough instructions ( includ!ng Diagram and Book ) for Five Dollars. 8; etiention given to, ext 
ofall to order, from actual measurement, inc) under-waists skirts Agen 
Hey drews’ eG - 4 drafted from her system ond pinned in ni <<. li ase ” 


pe, which are the most reliable in the market, 
476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Place. 





BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITE NO. 100. 





Consists of ten pieces, including four chairs and brace-arm rocker. Has French pulls, burl panels and 


best Italian marble tops. Price, complete, $55.00. 


This suite, although so low in price, is thoroughly made from the best stock, is well finished and war- 
ranted in yy ! respect, We have arranged to turn out 500 of these suites during the next three months, By 


making up in 


arge quantities we are enabled to save much in the cost of manufacture. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, 
Boston. 


perms—$2.5 
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